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7TW “No imaginable 
Volume “TX “Human presence here could do anything...” 


(See Books) 





Now you can SEE the difference 
Ethyl makes 


isis: iin ibang 


ORDINARY GASOLINE burn 
unevenly—wastefully. Follow the 
pictures above from left to right. 
First the spark. Then the gasoline 
starts to burn. Its flame spreads 
farther and farther. Notice the 
yellow color behind the flame. 


Verrews 


Engineers call it “carbon yellow.” ETHYL GASO LINE burns _ greater. Observe, especially, the 


It is caused by glowing particles 
of free carbon. In the sixth pic- 
ture you see what is left of the 
gasoline exploding all at once. This 
is knock. The last picture shows 
nothing but afterglow and waste. 


evenly—completely. Compare 
these pictures with those of ordi- 
nary gasoline. Notice the absence 
of “carbon yellow’ evenin the first 
three pictures. As combustion pro- 
gresses, the difference becomesstill 


last two pictures. Ethyl does not 
knock. It is still burning in the 
final picture. This means that its 
greatest power is delivered when 
the piston is going down—the 
time when power counts most. 
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The quality of Ethyl Gasoline is maintained by 
laboratory inspection of samples collected daily, 


Ethyl fluid contains lead. 


Lu ETHYL GASOLIN 


OU have felt the difference Ethyl 
Gasoline makes in your car. Now you 
can see the difference. 

Through a quartz window—fitted into 
the cylinder head of a modern high com- 
pression motor—General Motors’ engi- 
neers took high-speed photographs of the 
actual combustion of motor fuels. 


The photographs show that ordinary 
gasoline burns unevenly and incompletely, 
causing “‘carbon yellow,” harmful knock, 
overheating, and loss of power. They prove 
that Ethyl Gasoline delivers its greater 
power smooth/y—at all times. 


Seeing is believing. Look at the pictures 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, III. 


Entered as second-class 


above and you will understand why nearly 
every oil company now sells Ethyl Gaso- 
line and why car manufacturers are taking 
advantage of Ethyl’s nation-wide distri- 
bution by offering high compression en- 
gines, either as standard equipment or by 
means of optional cylinder heads. 

The even burning of Ethyl Gasoline 
gives new life to older cars— another 
reason why Ethy] is now the biggest selling 
brand of motor fuel. 

Stop tomorrow at the pump that bears 
the Ethyl emblem. It is your assurance of 
value for your gasoline money. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


© E. G.C. 1932 
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CREATED FREE 


AND EQUAL 


Two social faults handicap many—needlessly f 


Can you imagine a man afflicted with 
either halitosis or body odors, suc- 
ceeding equally as well as one not 
saddled with these unforgivable faults? 
Of course you can’t. One goes ahead, 
the other lags behind. One is popular, 
the other is not. Nine times out of ten. 

The insidious thing about these ail- 
ments is that while others are painfully 
aware of them, you yourself never 
realize their presence. And both 
matters are so delicate, that even your 
best friend won't bring them to your 
attention. 


For Halitosis 


ry 
lhe one way to make sure that your 


breath is sweet, wholesome, and be- 
yond power to offend others, is to 
gargle with Listerine every morning 
and every night. And if you wish to 
make doubly sure, immediately before 
any social engagement. 

Listerine instantly halts fermenta- 


tion of tiny bits of food—the cause of 


90% of breath odors. Automatically 
it gets rid of the odors themselves. 
Tests show that Listerine immediately 


overcomes odors that ordinary mouth 


THE SUREST DEODORANT 


LISTERINE 


washes cannot hide in four days. 
After Your Bath 


Body odors are no less objectionable 
than halitosis, though by no means as 
common. Mere washing with soap will 
not remove them. After your tub bath 
or shower, apply Listerine to the guilty 
areas. Its deodorant effect is immediate. 

If you are not using Listerine, begin 
to do so now. Every day. It puts you 
on the polite, agreeable, and accept- 
able side. You can be sure of its re- 
sults. Ask for Listerine at your drug- 
gist’s and accept no doubtful imita- 
tion. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


For HALITOSIS ann BODY ODORS 
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Some rileye(-) el a= 


terribly dumb 


W: WERE talking about his beard when he 
stepped into the room. I’m afraid he overheard 
us. Anyway an awkward silence followed.” This, 
briefly, was the story told us by a young woman a 
few days ago. The yarn intrigued us, so we decided 


to re-enact the scene before the camera and present it 
to our audience. But it was a really harrowing experi- 
ence. Just try and get a good photograph of an em- 
barrassed silence! So we decided to show you the 
picture in the making—and here it is. It rather amuses 


THE GILLETTE BLUE SUPER-BLADE 


The $2 Kroman De Luxe blade has been withdrawn from produc- 
tion and replaced with the sensational Blue Super-Blade — far 
superior to the Kroman. You pay only a few cents more for the 
Blue Blade than for the regular blade and get unmatched shaving 


comfort. The Blue Blade is of extraordinary qual- 
ity —positively the finest blade ever produced. 
Colored blue for easy identification—it is contained in a blue pack- 
age, cellophane wrapped, and is made by a distinctly different 
process. Distribution is not yet complete—so if your dealer hasn’t 
the Blue Blade, ask him to get it for you, which he can, quickly. 












us now—although we certainly went through agonies. 
trying to get the photograph as originally planned. 


Please forgive us if this way of presenting our prod- 
uct seems a trifle informal. But life zs largely serious 
and if we can get a little fun out of a truly difficult 
task, we feel sure you'll overlook it. 


The fact is, we’re amazingly serious about the present 
Gillette blades. Emphatieally, and without reser- 
vation, these are the sharpest, smoothest- 
shaving blades ever produced. They make easy 


and thoroughly comfortable the important duty of 
keeping clean shaven at all times. We urge you to let 
the present Gillette prove its worth on our guarantee. 
Buy a package and use one or two blades. Then if 
you haven’t changed your entire conception of shav- 
ing ease, return the package to your dealer and get 
your money back. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gillette 


RAZORS <> BLADES 
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X-RAYS prove fresh yeast actu- 
ally strengthens ‘‘tired’’ intes- 


tines, Dr. Maliwa shows. 


“Tt has 


none of the | 


Objections 


ot harsh 


Cathartics” 


—says the head of the 


“FN CASES of constipation and intes 

tinal sluggishness...1 prescribe fresh 
yeast. | prefer it to all other purifiers of 
the intestines.” 

That is the statement of Dr. Kdmund 
Maliwa, physician-in-chief of the world- 
famous Sanatorium Esplanade, at Baden, 
near Vienna. Dr. Maliwa is the author of 
“Peristaltic Action,” which describes the 
way in which the human intestine works. 


“Fresh yeast,” he explains, “has none 









a 





“‘What the Doctors 
say is Right’’ 


“The least little thing 
would wear meout,"’ writes 
Miss Diane Craddock, of 
Tulsa, Okla. ‘“‘My whole 
System was sluggish. 


“Some friends had been 
advised by their doctors to 
eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I decided to try it, too... 
Almost immediately my 
appetite picked up and the 
tired feeling left. My com- 
plexion became nice and 
clear. Now I enjoy life ina i 
whole-hearted way.”’ “a 


Be: 


TIME 






of the objectionable features of harsh 
cathartics and laxative drugs, which 
weaken the condition of the intestines 
and aggravate constipation. 


4 


“Yeast stimulates weak intestinal 
muscles... helps renew normal action... 
increases the flow of gastric juices... im- 
proves digestion and the general vitality.” 

Not a “cure-all,” Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is a fresh food with certain amazing 
properties known to medical men. 


EAT 3 CAKES of 
Fleischmann’s 
fresh Yeast every 
day, regularly—just 
plain or dissolved in 
a third of a glass of 
water. Try it today! 


noted Sanatorium Esplanade 





Read this Case Record 


Dr. Mauiwa cites this 


case record showing effect of 









typical 





fresh yeast... 






Phe patient, aged 50, com- 





lained of lack 











sure and muc/ 








him to refrain from medicines and 





prescribed fresh yeast. The cone 






stipation 


was entirely cured. 














kKaten daily, it softens the waste masses 
in your intestines. In addition, it supplies 
elements that actually “tone up” your 
sluggish intestinal tract. 

Thus, poisons are regularly cleared 
away. Digestive juices flow normally 
again. And your whole system shows the 
healthful effects! 

Your tongue clears—you boast greater 
energy , 
You are less subject to bad breath, skin erup- 


you digest your meals more easily. 


tions, headaches, and colds. 


Why not try it...in place of weakening 
cathartics, laxatiy es; pills? Just eat 3 cakes of 
lleischmann’s Yeast every day, regularly 
before meals, or between meals and at bedtime. 

And write for free we Brands 


Inc., 6g1 Washington Streét, "Ww York City. 


yi 
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FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST ES 


for health comes only in 

the foil-wrapped cake with 

the yellow label. It is yeast in its fresh and effec- 
tive form—the kind famous doctors recommend. 
At grocers, restaurants, and soda fountains. Rich 
in health-giving vitamins B, G and D. 


© 1931, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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The Master Minds 


were wrong — 


LISTERINE 
CIGARETTES 


are 
’ / 


, there’s such a thing asa 
big company being amazed, the Lambert Phar- 
macal Company is amazed. And we might add 
—delighted. 

The new Listerine Cigarettes, about which we 
had a string of doubts reaching from our St. Louis 
office to our Paris branch, are already a success. 

They are making friends so fast that we are 
behind with our orders. We are actually making 
money on the darn things. It just goes to show 


that the big Master Minds are not always right 
about what people will buy or will not buy. 

We got into the cigarette business in this small 
way by listening to a few cranks. They said 
that by adding a little Listerine to an already 
good cigarette they got a better cigarette. One, 
that gave them a cooling, more satisfying smoke. 
They wanted us to produce, commercially, a 
cigarette that would include some of the cooling 
Listerine essences. 

Against our best judgment, we acceded to 
their wishes. Such a cigarette, we argued, couldn't 
possibly succeed in these days when big ciga- 
rette advertisers are flying at each other's throats 
with ten million dollar tomahawks, in the form of 
advertising. 

But they have succeeded—without advertising, 
until now. One woman told another. Men too 
passed the good word along. Little by little the 
news leaked out that here was a fine cigarette— 
not a medicated cigarette—that gave a delight- 
fully cool, sweet, and refreshing smoke. 

If you would like to try Listerine Cigarettes, 
ask your nearest druggist or tobacco dealer for 
them. If he hasn't got them in stock, he'll be 
glad to order them for you. 

Here endeth our ad. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 
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“Only Pleasant Features” 
Sirs: 

The women of the world owe a debt of grat- 
itude to Publisher George Putnam and to Time 
for the reproduction of the photograph “Living 
Death,” Time, March 21. The picture of a well- 
groomed British officer in his uniform, close 
cut hair, firm lower jaw, straight gazing brave 
eye—and NO FACE between; caption quoted 
from army dictum: ‘only the pleasant features 
of war.” 

It is an insult to the courage of Gold Star 
Mothers to insinuate that they whose Sons rest 
in “lovely cemeteries” would be willing to hold 
back any measure that may help to inculcate the 
grim actuality of war. 

It must be remembered that there are also 
innumerable women who for long years have been 
feeding, dressing, guarding an army of derelicts, 
armless, legless, blind, faceless, gas-etched 
trunks, and shell-shocked, insane minds. You 
may not often see one. They are kept close, 
cherished from indecent display, but they exist 
and THEY are the army of martyrs. 

This is the physical side. There is besides the 
mental horror of remorse of the murderer who 
killed without hate, “by order.” 

The statement, “pleasant features of war,” 
is an insult to the minds and hearts of all civ- 
ilized human beings. 

Mrs. ANNA KINGHAN 

Erwinna, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Tiur’s characteristically veracious report of 
Mr. Putnam’s efforts to obtain sanction from 
the War Department for the use of pictures from 
its files illustrating the horrors of war is excellent 
in its frankness. That General Carr’s refusal 
to acquiesce to the scheme should be based on 
the preservation of Gold Star Mothers’ memories 
seems, however, a trifle lame as an alibi. Granted 
that the patriotic side of wars should be pre- 
served, it is still unnecessary, foolish, harmful 
to prevent the public assimilation of truth. 
May the book, however grisly, impress citizens 
who pay millions in taxes for wholesale slaughters 
past and present, with the necessity for peace 
and the frightfulness of the combats that their 
taxes support. 

RopERICK MCKENZIE 

Princeton, N. J. 


Sus: 
The War Department also has a “moral c “i- 


} gation’”’ to the Gold Star Mothers of future wars, 
| and I am sure that the mothers whose sons were 


killed or—worse—maimed, in the World War, 
would be the first to say: “Publish Mr. Put- 
nam’s book, or any other book that will help 
to outlaw wars.” 

There have been too many war movies, show- 
ing handsome heroes with a decorative bandage 
on head or hand, attended by beautiful nurses in 
starched uniforms, and not enough publicity of 
the kind of picture shown in your last issue 
(Time, March 21). 

Nothing can impress the horrors of the last 
war on the next generation like a book of that 
kind. These kids didn’t live through the horror, 
and only know the glory rightly due the heroes, 


| who suffered and are suffering still. 


Mrs. Mark A. Cooper 
Rome, Ga. 


| Sirs: 








Your issue March 21, 1932, Army & Navy— 


“... only atrocity pictures are excluded.” 
How do you differentiate atrocity pictures 
from the kind you mention? In other words, 


what are atrocity pictures? 
W. C. WILKEs 
Atlanta, Ga, 


“Atrocity” pictures are those which, 
real and faked, were circulated for War- 
time propaganda—pictures of wanton vio- 
lence done to non-combatants: bayonetted 
babes, women with breasts hacked off, 
desecrated churches.—Eb. 

Sirs: 

. . . Last Armistice Day was splendidly cele- 
brated in this town. A near-by hilly and wooded 
meadow was chosen to enact a sham attack on an 
imaginary position. Real machine guns swept 
No-Man’s-Land with continuous fire and cun- 
ningly placed bombs exploded at the right time. 
The attacking forces to a man won their objective 
and the thousands of spectators were thrilled by 
their exploit until some youngsters broke from 
the crowd and proceeded to imitate them, while 
the unavailing efforts of a private in khaki to 
send them back produced roars of laughter from 
the onlookers. lf more realism had been injected 
into the performance, and the ground so success- 
fully won had ‘fallen’? men laid over it, per- 
forming contortions of the wounded, with the 
members of the medical corps coming along with 
stretchers, etc., the real aftermath of the attack 
would have been truthfully visualized by the 
spectators. Those adventurous youngsters might 
have had a different reaction to the scene which 
would not have ended in laughter. 

Give the Gold Star Mothers the truth and they 
will start a campaign against war that will win 
its objective. 

SYDNEY W. STRICKLAND 

South Manchester, Conn. 


Sirs: 

The War Department is absolutely right in its 
refusal to release the gruesome Signal Corps 
official photographs of mutilations, putrified dead 
and other war horrors to amuse the morbidly 
curious. It seems unbelievable that the people 
whom these men died so horribly to defend would 
want to gloat over these pictures and ridicule 
these heroic dead, or that a publisher would ex- 
ploit them. 

These are pictures of my comrades and they 
should be protected now as they braved the 
horrors of war and died to protect their people. 

That “War is a mad and barbarous business” 
is true. No one knows that better than we who 
were on those battlefields and in those hospitals 
and saw these horror pictures in grim reality for 
days. We know these things from actually liv- 
ing them. We, who know what war really is, 
are not pacifists. We don’t want another. We 
feel that these pictures are desired only by pub- 
lishers for personal gain or by the morbid who 
derive a fiendish delight from pictures of war- 
torn wounded, hideous contortions of agonizing 
death, bloated, discolored, decomposing bodies of 
young manhood. The publication of such photo- 
graphs will not prevent war. We know that 
helplessness invites it (witness China). We feel 
that pacifists like Carrie Chapman Catt, who 
weakened the defences of the country so that 
the last war could not be avoided, made these 
horror pictures possible and that they are re- 
sponsible for the hundreds of rotting, stinking 
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ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


| —and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LarsEN, CIRCULATION Mor., TimE, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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is, 
SOON YOU'LL BE SAYING 
h, 
; eaaA few more months and hot, 
> sweltering days will be here. But this 
d year you need not endure the stifling 
if , heat of summer. Now you can turn on 
the cold as easily as you turn on the 
heat. You can keep cool, no matter how 
| high the thermometer climbs. 
e- 
ed as Frigidaire has greatly simplified air 
ot conditioning and now offers compactly 
in- designed Four-Way Air Conditioners 
ae. ‘ that are easily installed in any office or 
ive rgy i 7 . - 
by ‘ home. These newly developed units of 
‘le year ’round usefulness are a distinct 
ile e F het ot ‘ 
to advance in air conditioning equipment. 
a They may be used to replace your ordi- 
ec : 
Ss- N nary steam or hot water radiators. In 
a summer, turn on the cold. The room is 
the e ° . : . 
ith f soon flooded with cool, invigorating air. 
ick : Excess humidity is removed. You can 
the Z . id . 
sht work or sleep in solid comfort. 
ich In winter, you turn another control, 
ney The same unit that cooled your room in 
vin Stummer, now cir sulates warm air “ee 
7 free from excessive dryness. And this 
warm, humidified air is so much more 
healthful and comfortable during the 
long winter season, 
its ay ’ 
a Phone the Frigidaire dealer. He'll be 
ead glad todemonstrate this marvelous new 
os appliance. Every model guaranteed for 3 
uld years. For informative booklet, write to 
ule Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
ex- ‘ 
hey 
the * * * 
ie to repla a regular r 
baile | model heats and h difies the 
for ter—cools and dehur cs the mh Stiminier. 
liv- It can also be installed independently of the 
. ' . . . 
1s, heating system—as ‘ooling and dehumidify- 
We ing unit. Finished in burled walnut lacquer 
- ’ on steel. Mahogany finish also available. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
— GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 
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use ALR. MAIL 


From your office, from your city, the Air Mail 
swiftest-in-the-world delivery service—sends its lines 





of communication to more than 200 major cities and 
towns in the United States—offers you definite 
worthwhile economy of time. It speeds the delivery 
of your important business messages—takes sam- 
ples, repair parts, rush merchandise orders to cus- 
tomers or prospects with minimum delay—cuts time 
in transit of checks and drafts, saving interest 
charges. @ @ With these and many other services, 
Air Mail can help you speed the tempo of today’s 
business—of your business. Your Air Mail letter or 
package is delivered first, opened first, acted on first. 
e @ American Airways carries the Air Mail to 60 
major cities in the United States, and renders swift, 
dependable passenger service between these cities, 


with air and rail connections to all other important 
centers. 


Complete information regarding passenger travel 
or Air Mail services may be secured by ’phoning or 
writing the American Airways office in your city. 
Reservations may be obtained at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies and Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS i: 


COAST TO COAST AND 





CANADA TO THE GULF 


corpses that I saw in 1918 and for the horribly 
maimed that I knew at Base 26, Evacuation No. 
9 and A.R.C.M.H. No. 1. 

I feel no resentment toward a brave machine- 
gunner who shot me down on the morning of 


| October 16. I was shooting at him! But I do 


feel bitter toward those pacifists who made that 


| war necessary and are doing all in their power 





to bring on the next. I can’t help but feel that 
people like Carrie Chapman Catt, Jane Addams, 
Dr. Fosdick and Rabbi Wise were the mur- 
derers of a brave squad that was cut down 
before a machinegun nest at Chevieres. 
ALLEN PENNELL WESCOTT 
Chicago, III. 


— - «-——— 


Sousa 
Sirs: 

I have heard various people say that the name 
Sousa means Symphony Orchestra United States 
America. 

Is there any truth in this? 

Don GEISLER 

Easton, Pa. 


No. “Sousa” in Portugal is as common 


| as “Smith” in the U. S. The late Band- 
| master Sousa’s forbears were driven from 


Portugal in the Revolution of 1822.—Ep. 





Wild Asses & Progeny 
Sirs: 

It seems Timeworthy that attention should be 
called to the fact that Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire has, for a year or more, been the 
recipient of some notoriety on account of alleg- 
edly coining a new phrase, namely: “The sons 
of wild jackasses.” 

The late Thos. B. Reed, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, many years ago re- 
ferred to Tom Watson of Georgia, and othe: 
Populist Congressmen as “The wild ass’s colts.” 

So Senator Moses was not, as is generally 
believed, original in his phrase. 


C. E. Harrts 





East St. Louis, IIl. 

The butt of Speaker Reed’s observation 
was not Georgia’s Watson but the late 
Congressman John Alfred Pickler of 
South Dakota. Not in the House but 


| privately outside, Speaker Reed, habit- 


ually polite of speech, said: “I have read 


| and heard much of the Wild Ass’s Colt of 


the Desert, but I never had any clear con- 
ception of what manner of animal it really 
was till I saw Pickler in action.”—Eb. 


Oo 








Seventh Year of Showa 
Sirs: 

May I call your attention to an error of 
omission rather than commission in your an- 
swer to the letter on p. 6 of your issue of Jan. 
25° 

Your statement that time in Japan is reckoned 
from the date of enthronement of Jimmu Tenno 
is correct, in that classical writings and _his- 
torians refer to that date. But in their every- 
day life, the Japanese reckon time from the 
date of the enthronement of the Emperor who is 
on the throne at the time. Thus the World War 
began in the Third Year of Taisho (the present 


| Emperor’s father: 1912-26), and this letter 
| would be dated 7-2-19, as being written in the 





seventh year of Showa (Righteousness, the title 
chosen by Emperor Hirohito for his reign), on 
the 19th day of the second month. 
Joe R. SHERR 
Tokyo, Japan 


—— « —— 


“Petty Treason” (Cont'd) 
Sirs: 

. . That the Lindberghs are guilty of “petty 
treason” . .. may be a little strongly put. It 
does seem rather a poor commentary on the 
“land of the free,” however, when its most rep- 
resentative citizen scorns the arm of the law and 
resorts to the help of gangsters and racketeers 
in getting back his child. On the other hand I 
wonder if August W. would mind letting us know 
whether or not he is a father. 

A. Davip BoUTERSE 
Roanoke, Va. 


Sirs: 
Evidently Mr. Wagner of Nebraska is not or 
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Look ahead to the time when 


the speedometer will read 50,000 miles 





ij ip ; ‘ 7 
Pon vnocery What will your trucks cost you for 
fuel and maintenance after 50,000 


miles? What will they look like? How will 
your drivers feel about them? Will your 
trucks last that long? When your equip- 
ment consists of Chevrolets, you know that 
the answers to these important questions will 
be favorable, for Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks 
are designed as much for endurance as for 
speed, power and economy. The Chevrolet 
engine is a special truck-type unit developing 
high speed and great power at a low r.p.m. 
Six-cylinder valve-in-head design, counter- 
balanced crankshaft, and harmonic balancer 
eliminate destructive vibration on all parts 
of the truck. In the chassis, the frame, springs, 
clutch, transmission, and rear axle assembly 
are larger and heavier. The extra-large 
Chevrolet-built bodies are solidly built of the 
best materials. And the new Chevrolet cab 


keeps the driver comfortable at all times. 


Because it pays to look ahead 50,000 miles, 
it pays to investigate Chevrolet’s complete 
line of sturdy six-cylinder trucks—-selling, for 
all their greater efficiency, economy and 
durability, at new low prices among the very 
lowest in the market. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS are available in twenty 
distinctive models. CHEVROLET TRUCKS are available 
in a wide variety of body types. Low delivered prices 
and easy G. M. A. C. terms. 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Plain Investment Sense Says 
A cever ri1oine Chris-Craft 


F COURSE, you buy a runabout 
for the uses it will serve . . . the 


places it will take you . . . the pleasures 
it will bring. 


But there’s another angle. People ordi- 
narily don’t invest in a new motor boat 
every year or two. How long will it 
last? Will it be economical to operate? 
Will it command a good resale value? 
Consider your boat as an investment, 
and it will be a LEVEL RIDING Chris- 


Craft . . . on all three counts. 


Nowhere in the industry is Chris-Craft’s 
experience duplicated . . . 45 years of 
fine boat building, and three generations 
of the Smith family personally engaged 
in the business. These years have been 
devoted to the development of design 
that is smart and distinctive; of motors 
that are quiet, powerful and dependable; 
of hulls that are seaworthy, safe and dry. 


Hence the use of the finest graded 
Philippine mahogany . . . heavy, sawed 
frames of hardwood, closely spaced for 
strength ... double-planked bottom and 


batten seam construction that does away 
with caulking and insures a dry boat 
always. No Chris-Craft hull has ever 
worn out. 


These are some of the things that ex- 
plain the long life of Chris-Craft run- 
abouts, and the relatively high resale 
value they have always enjoyed. These 
are also factors in economy of opera- 
tion and low upkeep cost. 


Now, Chris-Craft adds LEVEL RID- 
ING, the exclusive principle that has 
revolutionized motor boat performance. 
It is a feature of all models in the finest, 
most beautiful fleet in Chris-Craft his- 
tory—ranging froma 1514-foot, 32-mile 
runabout at $795 to the 25 and 27-foot 
models pictured above, at $4175 and 
$4975, with speeds of 42 and 45 m.p-h. 
(Prices F. O. B. Algonac, Michigan). 

This year, the boating world is talking 
of performance in terms of LEVEL RID- 
ING. Enjoy this new experience for 
yourself; your nearest dealer will give you 
a demonstration, and explain how you 
can buy any Chris-Craft out of income. 


Some desirable Chris-Craft sales territories are available 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS + SEDANS + COMMUTERS + CRUISERS + YACHTS + TENDERS 
PRICED FROM $795 TO $13,950 


wea. oe Saree CowvUuUrPoOo N 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, 2704 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 





Please send me information about the new LEVEL RIDING 





Chris-Craft. I am interested in a ........-ft. Runabout. 

Se eS ee ge ee ee ee 

SS eee oot ee oa 
Conventions! Wey : 

City- = . . a a 
Chris-Craft Way State = 7 soi 
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never was a father. If so, his heart must be 


| made of stone, for his statement accusing the 
| Lindberghs of “petty treason” is the most absurd 





| toward 


| convict under present laws. Of what 





accusation I have ever heard or ever hope to 
hear, 

When the life of an innocent babe is at stake, 
there is no sacrifice too great to offer for its 
return. If there is anyone accused of “petty 
treason,” it is a Nation or State which allows 
such a condition of lawlessness to exist. 

“If that be treason, make the most of it.” 

ARNOLD M. KLINE 

Cumberland, Md. 


Sirs: 

Let us suppose that Mr. August Wagner has 
sufficient wealth to make it worth while kidnap- 
ping him. Let us suppose further that he is 
kidnapped successfully by people who know 
their business, and that upon threat of mutila- 
tion or death he is persuaded to write his banker 
or other responsible person to produce a required 
sum from his estate and deliver to the kid- 
nappers. Let us presume also that the kidnappers 
threaten with the full intention of carrying it 
out, that Mr. Wagner be mutilated or killed if 
this sum is not provided in the manner demanded. 
Under those circumstances would Mr. Wagner 
argue that complying with the demands of the 
kidnappers would be treason, petty or other- 
Wier . «se 

There are two major tragedies possible in this 
Lindbergh kidnapping—one likely, the other al- 
most certain. The first is that it appears quite 
possible the baby will be permanently lost to 
the parents. The second and more certain 
tragedy is that the country is likely to profit 
little by the experience. The rank sentimental 
sensationalism of the press apparently leads only 
more drastic penal legislation. The 
forces of the law apparently cannot catch and 
benefit, 
therefore, would more drastic laws be? 

If the press would like to crusade on the prob- 
lem why not attack some fundamentals. .. . 

Harvy PINNEY 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sirs: 


No, Mr. Wagner—"‘petty treason” is too harsh 
a term. But you raise an interesting question, 
the old conflict between heart & head—and 
who has ever been able to decide between them? 

True, Col. Lindbergh had the opportunity of 
showing a front as grim as any stern old Roman, 
to whom the life of a son counted as nothing 
against the fair fame of his State. Such a man 
might say: “A child is only a child—one may 
have many children—but bright Justice shall 
not be prostituted to the dark gods of the under- 


| world!” 


Magnificent—ethically. But humanly, and in 
this day & age—could any of us do it? 

Perhaps we are less admirable than the grand 
old pagans. Or perhaps, because we are tenderer, 
more so. It may be that in this that has been 
called “The Age of the Child” we rank the child 
too highly. That is a matter of opinion. 

But it doesn’t seem quite fair to condemn the 
Lindberghs for belonging, as they do, to this 


| softer age instead of to a starker day. 


CHRISTINE HAMILTON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Continued on p. 62) 
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Your youngsters think you are 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 


indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 
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O your youngsters there is 

not another man in the whole 
world like Dad. They boast 
about you to other youngsters 
(and secretly you like it). Their 
greatest hero is Dad. The future 
holds no terrors for them be- 
cause of Dad. 
They look up to you with sim- 
ple trust and complete confi- 
dence that what Dad thinks — 
what Dad says—what Dad does 
—is right, always. Mother, too, 
tells them what ‘a great Dad 
they have; they share with her 
the faith that Dad will always 
look after their needs, their 
comforts and their security. 
Every Dad wants to live up to his 
youngsters’ idea of him. They 
are his richest possessions and 
he cannot disappoint them. 
Making sure of comfort and 
security for his youngsters, for 
all the family, has brought hap- 
piness to many a father who 
has arranged this certainty 


“The Greatest Dad in the World” 
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through a program of Life Insur- 
ance. Then, whether he lives or 
not, their needs will be looked 
after. 


He has made certain that when 
his children go out into the 
world to make a place for them- 
selves, they will be well equip- 
ped, well educated. 


He has provided for Mother so 
that if anything happens to him 
she will receive a sure, perma- 
nent income. He has arranged 
for the financial independence 
of himself and his wife at the 
time when the family has grown 
up. He has protected their home 
so that it will not be taken away 
from them by foreclosure of a 
mortgage. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will 
be glad to show you the differ- 
ent steps in building such a 
program. From him you can 
learn how the most necessary 
things can be arranged first. 


Regarding Life Insurance in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: « «ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE MOST NEARLY LIMITLESS 


SERVICE THE WORLD AFFORDS 


Count, if you can, the value of a given tele- 
phone call. It may cost you five cents or less. 
It may have profited you five dollars or five 
hundred dollars. It may have brought you 
five friends or five hours of leisure, or five 
years more of life. 

There is no way to measure the full value 
of the telephone, for it is the most nearly 
limitless service the world affords. 

It is yours to use as you will, when you 
will, wherever you will. It knows no time or 


distance, class or creed. Over its wires 


PHONE g> 
om <% 


births and marriages, of every active moving 
step in life and living. Its many millions of 
calls each day are the vocal history of the na- 
tion—the spoken diary of the American people. 

Hundreds of thousands of employees, 
eighty-five million miles of wire, and a plant 
investment of more than four thousand mil- 
lion dollars are at your service whenever you 
pick up the telephone. Yet the charge for 
local residential use is only a few cents a day. 
. low in cost 


Infinite in value . your 


telephone. In the next moment it may 


, : g & . . , 
come messages of hope and cheer, of & } ring with a message that will change 
| " © 
friendship and love and business, of Re Kk your destiny. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Call for Sacrifice 

I am confident that the undertaking of 
the representatives of both political par- 
ties to balance the Budget will be fulfilled. 
It is the very keystone of recovery. It 
must be done. Without it the Depression 
will be prolonged inde finitely. 

So declared President Hoover in his 
first press conference in three weeks. Con- 
gress had just killed the Sales Tax (see 
D,. 52), 
“keenly disappointed.” A confused and 
troubled citizenry began to turn to the 
White House for information and leader- 
ship. Perhaps the President would take a 
hand in straightening out the House mud- 
dle and thus quiet the country’s fears. 
Instead, Mr. Hoover read to the Press a 


The President was described as. 


bles and the Depression, I'll give you a 
medal.* 

Two months ago President Hoover 
asked Will Rogers to crack a joke which 
would stop hoarding. 

@ On the advice of his Attorney General, 
President Hoover signed the Norris-La 
Guardia bill outlawing ‘‘yellow-dog” con- 
tracts between employer and employe and 
curbing the injunctive power of U. S. 
courts in labor disputes. 

q@ “At no time since the glorious Amer- 
ican clipper ship era has the nation dis- 
played such a keen interest in its ship 
activities,” said President Hoover as he 
pushed a White House button which 
launched the Grace Line’s 18,000-ton 
Santa Rosa at Kearny, N. J. 

q@ At Easter White House employes usu- 
ally receive a potted lily from their chief. 


» ong statement explaining these fiscal This year President Hoover gave them 
®@ facts: field daisies. 
Te 


zbillion dollars a year. 


To run the Government requires four 
Of this approxi- 


at b q 
mately one-half goes to pay the interest 


on the public debt and the care of war 
veterans and their families, and is there- 
fore irreducible. Another $700,000,000 is 
earmarked for the Army & Navy and “we 
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MAINE’s VALLEE & WIFE 


He: “We Californians must stick 
together.” 


@ The President approved the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce’s effort to 
get out 50 million voters next November. 
@ President Hoover received 115,042 
votes to 49,626 for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in a straw poll conducted by 


‘ - The Pathfinder, Washington (D. C.) 
should not further reduce the strength of we weekly 
er eee ‘te ; Crooner: Mr. President, you may re- eekly. 
our national defense.” That leaves only saiieshiaas © shell aia! ties, cea ade : @ Th a ay ny eee 
uy ° r “| i) ? *¢ VO vears ago. 7; o se < > at ar f - 
a $1,300,000.000 field for economy, rough- ee ne ae ee > A Ee ae ee ee cee See nen 
: President: Yes. Im glad to see you rise service in Arlington National Ceme- 


ly the size of the Deficit. As savings can 
be only a fractional part of this amount 
without disorganizing the Federal machine, 
higher taxes are inevitable. Said President 
Hoover: 

“Economies and taxes alike call for sac- 
rifices—sacrifices which are a part of the 


married a California girl. 

Crooner: Well. we Californians must 
stick together.* 

President: Are you still pleasing people 
with your songs? 

Crooner: I hope so. 





tery’s amphitheatre whither went Presi- 
dent & Mrs. Hoover. A chill, misty driz- 
zle fell on the President’s bare head until 
a military aide found an umbrella to hold 
over him. 


@ Asked by Manhattan Chinese to send 


Ng country’s war on Depression. The Gov- Recs baie gy = —e song something to be sold at a Shanghai refu- 
wt ernment no more than individual families |‘ WOW'¢ Make people lorget their trou- — gee’s bazaar, Mrs. Hoover sent a picture 
can continue to spend more than it re- oe. ; Lar pe of the White House, apologetically add- 
a- ceives without inviting serious conse- —* was born in Maine, lives in Manhat-  jng: “It is the only thing we have on hand 
quences. .. . The American people are — ° at the moment. 
e. no less courageous and no less wise than p 
the people of other nations. . . . We can CONTENTS THE CONGRESS 
PS, —— this a ig yd by _ Pase Work Done 
ingness to sacrifice and by the resolute ve ee ~3) 
nt unity of national action.” — pega ; git can ae The Senate: ; 
il- @ Two years ago when Hubert Prior Val-  Art.................005. 18 < aac AS og oe _— 
lée was in Washington a White House sec- Books................-.. 6;  nessces SUCRE lar to recommit the $124,- 
Ou retary suggested to President Hoover that Business & Finance............... 5% 220;900 appropriation bill tor the Depart- 
it would be good publicity and politics for  Cinema........ Peer SP ee a 52 ments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
for him to receive the crooner. The Presi- Jducation............. gee eae Labor with instructions to cut its total 
dent, before consenting, was reported to Foreign News......... 17 10% for economy. 
ly. have replied rather irritably: “Who ts  Lelters..............0.-0000- 4 © Rejected unanimously the nomination 
Rudy Vallée?” Last week Crooner Vallée Medicine.................005- 60 hdssiiethesitie, the: tin Alen. tad m 
al was back at the White House, this time Milestones............++.++++. 4% Wiles Mans delian, qokliy prodecea tke b- 
with his wife, daughter of Chief of Police Pd ich LOR Seok 4, cherries oe ei 2 lowing sample song: og ‘ 
ay Webb of Santa Monica, Calif.* In the NGHONGE ATONE § 66.2 0%.5 0 Bose ts Be II From Maine to Alabammy, 
President’s office the following talk oc- People... 2. .....00 000 ccc eee eee 2 coe uncle, aunt and mammy, 
ise curred (according to Vallée): (SI ee, ee ae . 40 Holler her on bach Hrejerion 
s own with the depression 
——- I i chau chin ate aolailaiee 4 Xsk TO ««. 20 O’ say, can you sce 
*Father-in-Law Webb befriended Brother-in- Scjence...... oe ccc cece eee . 36 Inything that’s bothering me? 
Law Leavitt when the President’s sister’s husband Sport tae 49 ] mt SO happy I could sing. sea 
was arrested for liquor possession last year ee ee, VAR O28 SAE an é Whoops, my dear, and everything 
Y (Timer, Nov. 23). Theatre. Ce ata ad is : 38 Ilere comes Pros-pe r-i-tece! 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





of Charles Andrew Jonas, North Caro- 
lina’s Republican National Committee- 
man, to be U. S. District Attorney for 
western North Carolina because he had 
“libeled” the Senate’s investigation of 
campaign expenditures in his State. 
@ Received from Utah’s King a bill to 
abolish the Shipping Board. 

Committees of the Senate: 
@. Heard bankers flay a revised bill by 
Virginia’s Glass to curb speculation on 
Federal Reserve credit as ‘deflationary 
and unwarranted.” 
@ Pondered a proposal to equip all Sena- 
tors with lapel microphones to broadcast 
Senate sessions. 
@ Approved a bill by Kentucky’s Barkley 
to waive the requirement that soldier 
bonus certificates must have been in force 
for two years before veterans may borrow 
50% on them.* 

The House: 
@ Continued consideration of the tax bill 
(see below). 
@ Bowed to a filibuster against a bill by 
Florida’s Owen to establish a national park 
in the Everglades. 

Committees of the House: 
@ Approved (13-to-8) a bill providing 
for public operation of Muscle Shoals in 
the event no private lessee could be found. 
@ Heard Postmaster General Brown de- 
fend present airmail contracts, flay lower 
bids by “independent and _ irresponsible 
operators.” 


TAXATION 
Bullneck & Buzzard 


Congress, Congress, don’t tax me, 
Tax that fellow behind the tree. 
—Congressional Record. 

Last week the House of Representatives, 
hunting “that fellow behind the tree,” took 
its orders from a tall, lanky North Carolina 
farmer, bald as a buzzard and a short, 
chunky New York lawyer with a mop of 
shiny black hair. The first was Robert 
Lee Doughton, a Democrat who has served 
20 years in the House and is a member 
of the Ways & Means Committee. The 
second was Fiorello (“Little Flower’’) 
Henry La Guardia, an insurgent Repub- 
lican in the House since the War. Poles 
apart on politics and personality they were 
united last week in a great and vehement 
opposition to the 24% Sales Tax on manu- 
factures in the budget-balancing revenue 
bill. Together they were able to muster 
a majority of the House in a successful 
revolt against the combined authority of 
both Democratic and Republican leaders. 

Team. Of the two men, bullnecked 
Congressman La Guardia was the more 
vital and forceful insurrectionist. Born 
in Manhattan 49 years ago, the son of an 
Italian musician, he spent most of his early 
life at Whipple Barracks, Prescott, Ariz., 





*More soldier bonus legislation was widely 
anticipated last week by House leaders who 
declared they could not stop the stampede for 
the veteran vote. After the tax bill is disposed 
of, the Ways & Means Committee wil! consider 
a measure of Texas’ Patman to pay the bonus 
in full by issuing two billion dollars in fiat 
money. Last week Congressman Patman de- 
clared that, with the election coming on. President 
Hoover would not “dare” veto his bill. 


where his father was Army bandmaster. 
Graduated from New York University in 
1910, he turned to politics, was first elected 
to Congress in 1916. Instead of warming 
his seat during the War he became a major 
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Resets DovucuTton & LA GUARDIA 


They sct Hearst’s junket at naught. 


in the Army, was sent to Italy in command 
of U. S. aviation forces, flew bombing 
planes over the Austrian lines. Later he 
returned to the U. S. and to Congress 
where he has been a centre of constant 
legislative turmoil. In 1929 he ran for 
Mayor of New York City as a Republican, 
charged Tammany Hall with most of the 
things which have been subsequently dis- 
closed by legislative investigation, was de- 
feated by James John (“Jimmy”) Walker. 
A widower, he married his secretary three 
years ago. He likes to cook Italian dishes 
for his friends. Personally “the Major,” 
as they call him, is pleasant, affable, 
amusing. 

As a House rebel Congressman La 
Guardia is a dynamo of hostile energy. 
Alert and quick-witted, he is always on 
the job. His oratory is loud, passionate, 
almost physical as his 170-lb. body 
crouches and bends and his chunky arms 
thrash the air. He is one of the best 
parliamentarians in the House. Repre- 
senting a poor upper-East-Side district of 
Manhattan, he has developed a _ political 
philosophy which is definitely radical. He 
distrusts wealth, individual or corporate, 
believes it should somehow be redistrib- 
uted for the good of all. Yet he does not 
sponsor crack-brained ideas for easy hand- 
outs to abolish poverty. He is sincere, 
earnest, hard-hitting, but even his legis- 
lative foes do not call him unfair. His 
chief weakness is that he has no re- 
sponsibility except to himself and his own 
conscience. 


Votes. With Congressman Doughton, 
he started from scratch three weeks ago 
to fight the Sales Tax, which was to raise 
about one-half ($595,000,000) of the sum 
required to balance next year’s Budget. 


He had no organized backing except the 
dissatisfaction of members with this back- 
log tax, no political power except his own 
arguments. Yet so well did he regiment 
the opposition to the Sales Tax fortnight 
ago that the House, as a preliminary to 
replacing that levy with other forms of 
revenue, boosted the normal and surtax 
rates beyond those in the bill. Under his 
spurring last week the House: 

1) Voted (190 to 149) to raise the 
maximum inheritance tax (on estates of 
more than $10,000,000) from 20% at 
present and 40% in the bill to 45%. 
Where a million-dollar estate pays $48,000 
today, it would pay $126,000 under the 
new rates. Sponsors of this increased es- 
tate tax predicted it would bring in $8o,- 
000,000 additional revenue next year, 
$500,000,000 eventually. Secretary Mills 
promptly objected that these estimates 
were based on the “grossly inflated values” 
of 1929, that only about $20,000,000 more 
would reach the Treasury next year, $135,- 
000,000 eventually. 

2) Voted (223 to 153) to amputate the 
Sales Tax from the bill.* 

Historically the Sales Tax is a product 
of the economist’s study. Its prime fea- 
ture is its universality. The Wartime ex- 
cise (“nuisance”) taxes on a few com- 
modities were a limited form of sales tax. 
Such conservative Republican Senators as 
Utah’s Smoot and Pennsylvania’s Reed 
have from time to time proposed it as 
an equitable levy but have never pushed it 
because of what appeared to be a solid 
U. S. tradition against direct Federal taxes 
on everybody. Any wealthy man who 
agitated for a sales tax was suspected of 
trying to wriggle out of income taxes 
Chief sponsor for the current Sales Tax 
was a wealthy capitalist, Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst, whose papers attempted 
to convince their poor plain readers that 
such an impost was good for them. Mr. 
Hearst sent a congressional junket to Can- 
ada to study the 4% Sales Tax there 
(Time, Nov. 30). The idea was put be- 
fore the Ways & Means Committee by his 
spokesmen when it was drafting the rev- 
enue bill with advice from an imported 
Canadian expert (Time, March 7). Scant 
hearings were held. The rank & file of the 
House membership were not consulted 
The Treasury made no recommendation. 
The committee put the tax into its bill 
simply because it appeared to be the easi- 
est and handiest method of raising cash. 

Pro. During the House debate, pro- 
ponents of the Sales Tax did their best 
in its defense. But their words lacked 
fervor and conviction. They explained 
how, broadening the Federal tax base, it 
bore on all equally, how it did not dis- 
criminate like an excise tax among indus- 
tries, how it could be easily collected and. 
above all, how it would bring in enough 
money to balance the Budget. They also 
argued that the tax would be absorbed by 
competing manufacturers and middlemen, 
would not be actually felt by consumers. 


*Last week the Mississippi Senate also de- 
feated a 3% Sales Tax, the passage of which by 
the House had caused opponents to storm. the 
Governor's office in the capitol. 
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Con. Into this line of argument the La 
Guardia-Doughton bloc tore as follows: 
The tax would be passed on by manufac- 
turers to the poor man. It would become 
a tax on destitution and poverty. It was 
a consumption tax and would thus stifle 
economic recovery. Once incorporated in 
the Federal tax system, it could never be 
got out. Precisely because it was easy to 
collect, it would stimulate governmental 
extravagance, thwart economy. To match 
the Hearst Press’s whoops for the Sales 
Tax, the Scripps-Howard chainpapers 
whooped loud against it in “defense” of 
housewives and wage-earners. The manu- 
facturers’ lobby quietly rejoiced. 

“Soaking.” The defeat of the Sales 
Tax brought down severe criticism upon 
Congress. The Democrats were accused of 
“soaking the rich” and “conscripting 
wealth.” Speaker Garner was denounced 
for failing to control his party in an emer- 
gency. (This week he took the floor with 
a budget-balancing plea.) The Democratic 
“chaos” was taken to prove that the party 
was not “fit to rule.” But the House ma- 
jority against the Sales Tax clearly re- 
flected the sentiment of the country as a 
whole where the revolt against the stag- 
gering mass of direct and tangible taxes 
has been steadily progressing. Anti-sales- 
taxers argued that it was much better to 
“soak the rich” than to “soak the poor” if 
somebody had to be “soaked.” The Fed- 
eral Government today is supported by 
only about 2,000,000 tax payers out of 
125,000,000 and therefore, it was argued, 
increased rates on this well-to-do class are 
only a change in the degree of taxation, 
not in principle. To tax a million-dollar- 
per-year man $500,000 is no more ‘“con- 
fiscation” than to tax him $1. To the 
charge that they had run riot, Democrats 
pointed to the fact that the proposals to 
increase the normal tax, the surtax and the 
inheritance tax all came from Republi- 
cans and could not have carried without 
strong Republican support. 

Tariffs. With the Sales Tax out of the 
way, the La Guardia-Doughton coalition 
dissolved and the House, exhausted by 
long sessions, depleted by grip, began 
casting about for other means to raise a 
Budget-balancing half billion dollars. 
First moves were to: 

1) Defeat (216-to-132) a proposal to 
raise $350,000,000 by legalizing 2.75% 
beer and taxing it 3¢ per pint. 

2) Adopt a 1¢-per-gal. import tax (i. e. 
tariff) on crude oil and gasoline. Unsuc- 
cessfully (190-to-97) did Representatives 
from the Atlantic seaboard attempt to 
block this concession to the Southwestern 
oil producers. Next day the House chap- 
lain opened the session by reciting . 
Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; Thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
(Psalm 23:5.) 

Full Cry. Once the House smelled Tar- 
iff, it set forth at full cry on a new and 
different rampage, this time under pres- 
sure from protectionist Republicans whose 
pet items had failed to get into the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act. Before the Demo- 
cratic leaders knew what had happened, 
the House had voted (113-to-67) a $2- 


per-ton duty on coal & coke at the behest 
of Pennsylvania. Republican Leader Snell 
supported this tariff upping. Also pro- 
posed were “import taxes” of: $3 per ton 
on fluorspar; 1¢ per lb. on manganese; 
22¢ per lb. on butter; 100% on all prod- 
ucts of convict labor. 

Bared Breast. Before he could check 
the stampede, acting Chairman Crisp of 
the Ways & Means committee had to 
appeal thus to the House: 

“This is a sad day for me. I love my 
country and I have endeavored to serve 
her. I have bared my breast to every shaft 
of criticism, and I have done so because I 
believed I was right. 

“T also love my party, and today I am 
seeing my party destroy itself. I am wit- 
nessing my party put on higher tariff rates 
than even the Republicans put on. 

“T have tried to stem the tide. I realize 
that Iam impotent. I realize that I have 
not had the majority of this House back 
of me. I have been long-suffering and pa- 
tient. But patience ceases to be a virtue. 

“If these amendments and other things 
continue to be added to the bill, I shall 
myself vote against it.” 


RACES 


Slave Pensions 

In Newark, N. J. one day last week a 
wrinkled old Negro with a fuzzy grey head 
sat on an ash can on Market Street, his 
bushy grey beard on his chest, one leathery 
hand extended for alms. Arrested, he was 
taken to the station house. The desk ser- 
geant began the routine of booking him. 
Name? John Torthi. Birthplace? Lynch- 
burg, Va. Date? June 4, 1824. The desk 
sergeant looked up astonished. Was this 
old fellow 107 vears old? The Negro 





Underwood ¢> Underwood 
CONGRESSMAN De PRIEST 


Are his people owed $11,332,070,000? 


nodded his head, explained that he had 
been a slave nearly 40 years before being 
freed by the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion (Jan. 1, 1863). He rambled on that 
he had been married five times, once 


cooked coffee for General Grant, had 49 
grandchildren. At mention of the Civil 
War he mumbled about “lots of shoot- 
ing” and “long roads.” He broke into 
tears as he was led away to a cell. 

If John Torthi was really a onetime 
slave, it was for him and his kind that 
Chicago’s Representative Oscar De Priest, 
only Negro in Congress, last month intro- 
duced in the House a relief bill (H. R. 
10098). The measure provided that all 
Negroes over 75 who were freed from 
slavery by President Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion should be pensioned by the Federal 
Government at the rate of $30 per month.* 
According to the 1930 Census, there were 
in the U. S. 118,446 Negroes aged 75 or 
more of whom Congressman De Priest 
estimated not more than 100,000 were 
slaves. He placed the cost of his pension 
bill at $36,000,000 over a decade. 

Congressman De Priest’s argument for 
his pension bill: The first 20 Negro slaves 
were brought to America by a Dutch trad- 
ing vessel in 1619. By 1863 there were in 
the U. S. 3,500,000 slaves and 500.000 
free Blacks. During this 244-year period, 
at $50 per year, slaves earned $3,365,177.- 
850 which they never got. Simple interest 
at 3° since Emancipation has raised this 
debt to the Negro race to $11,332,070,000. 
H. R. 10098 would wipe out the “debt.” 

The Congress seemed distinctly unin- 
terested in the De Priest proposal. 


CRIME 


On Sourland Mountain (Cont'd) 


If Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. was 
alive, he became 21 months old last week, 
the fourth week since he was snatched 
from his crib on Sourland Mountain near 
Hopewell, N. J. The State of New Jersey 
had already spent $50,000 searching for 
him. It had cost Columbia Broadcasting 
System alone $40,000 to keep the public 
informed of developments, not to mention 
newspapers’ outlay. Prime development 
last week was an announcement by three 
substantial citizens of Norfolk, Va. that 
they were in communication with the kid- 
nappers. 

John Hughes Curtis, a builder of small 
boats, said that a onetime rum-runner had 
come to him on March 9g as go-between 
for the Lindbergh baby-snatchers. Mr. 
Curtis spent two fruitless days trying to 
get in touch with Col. Lindbergh, whose 
house is still flooded by several bags of 
crank mail daily and constant telephone 
calls. Having failed to get in touch with 
the lost child’s parents, Mr. Curtis sought 
out two fellow-townsmen connected with 
the family: Rev. Harold Dobson-Peacock, 
pastor of the largest Episcopal congrega- 
tion in the South who used to know the 
Morrows when he had a church in Mex- 
ico City, and Rear Admiral Guy Ham- 
ilton Burrage, U. S. N. Retired. It 
was on Admiral Burrage’s Memphis that 
Col. Lindbergh triumphantly rode home 
from France after his 1927 flight. The 
three Norfolkers made a secret journey 


*Onetime slave owners and their heirs are 
estopped by the U. S. Constitution from collect- 
ing any claims for the loss of their “‘property.” 
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to Hopewell and it was then that their 
identity was discovered by the prying 
Press. Back in Norfolk, Preacher Dobson- 
Peacock bemoaned the fact that the story 
had leaked out, feared that it might im- 
pede the recovery of the child. 

At Hopewell, Col. H. Norman Schwartz- 
kopf of the State Police deflated the tri- 
umvirate’s connection with the case by 
announcing: “They visited Colonel Lind- 
bergh on Wednesday night and gave him 
information which, on being investigated, 
was found to have no specific significance 
in this investigation.” 

“That’s just exactly what Col. Lind- 
bergh would tell him!” Preacher Dobson- 
Peacock exploded. “That man Shoot 
koff, or whatever his name is, has tried 
to hinder us from the outset. He and his 
men attempted to prevent us from seeing 
Col. Lindbergh when we drove to Hope- 
well and his men trailed us all the way 
back to Norfolk. Since then we feel that 
we have been under constant surveillance. 
In order to carry on negotiations with the 
kidnappers we have been forced to dodge 
and double on our trails like common 
criminals!” 

Norfolk police tactfully kept hands off 
the case, but Coast Guard patrols and 
Baltimore police boats combed Chesa- 
peake Bay in the belief that the babe 
was being held aboard some craft con- 
cealed up a bayou. Meantime, Boat- 
Builder Curtis evaded the police over 
Easter week-end, reappeared with the 
news that negotiations with the kidnap- 
pers were in their “semi-final stage.” 

On Sourland Mountain the Lindberghs 
kept an unhappy vigil, passed what would 
perhaps be their last Easter in their new 
home. It was reported that whether their 
child comes back or not, they will sell 
and move because of Sourland Mountain’s 
painful associations. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Fleet Problem No. 13 


The main fighting strength of the Navy 
took a holiday last week. In the harbors 
of San Pedro and San Diego, Calif., 152 
grey vessels of the combined Scouting and 
Battle Forces swung lazily with the tide, 
while ship’s boats and taxi launches plied 
among them like water fleas carrying most 
of the U. S. Fleet’s 45.000 personnel to 
shore and liberty. One night a great offi- 
cers’ ball was held at Los Angeles, and 
during the week Fleet athletic champion- 
ships—boxing, swimming, wrestling, row- 
ing, baseball, basketball—flexed the mus- 
cles and raised the shouts of bluejackets 
and Marines. Meantime, as the men got 
their shore legs, high officers studied the 
results of the maneuvers which had just 
terminated—Fleet Problem No. 13. 

Since early this winter, when prepara- 
tions for the Hawaiian maneuvers began 
to get in the news, many a citizen has 
suspected that the concentration of U. S 
sea power in the Pacific was in some way 
related to rumblings of war in the Far 
East. The impression that the exercises 
were at least being ominously protracted 
was fertilized two months ago when the 
Special Service Squadron pulled out of 


the Caribbean under orders to proceed to 
the Philippines. Fact is, the Navy’s train- 
ing schedule was made public last autumn, 
has not deviated from schedule. 

Purpose of Fleet Problem No. 13, which 
followed the Grand Joint Exercise in Ha- 
waiian waters, was to assay the vulner- 
ability of the Pacific Coast to a mighty 
naval armament convoying troops, and the 
possibility of warding off such an attack 
by a lighter, more mobile defending force. 
The Blue attackers, under the command 
of Admiral Richard Henry Leigh, com- 
mander of the Battle Forces, consisted of 
nine battleships, four light cruisers, 23 
destroyers, one mine layer, four light mine 
layers, aircraft carrier Saratoga (“Sister 
Sara”), 104 planes, 18 auxiliary craft rep- 
resenting 30 troopships. The Black de- 
fenders, commanded by Vice Admiral 
Arthur Lee Willard of the Scouting Force. 
numbered eleven cruisers (including seven 
of the new “Treaty” 10,000-tonners), 28 
destroyers, five V-type heavy submarines, 
15 smaller underseacraft, four minesweep- 
ers, aircraft carriers Lexington (“Lady 
Lex”) and Langley, 171 planes. 

Admiral Willard’s problem was to locate 
the main body of Admiral Leigh’s com- 
mand. In that he failed to do this in 
seven days, at which time Admiral Frank 
Herman Schofield, commander of the 
Fleet, called off hostilities, Admiral Wil- 
lard “lost” the war game. But even after 
the tactical discussion of the affray aboard 
the Saratoga this week, when a report will 
be drafted for the Navy Department, no 
layman will ever know who won, who lost. 
The Navy prefers to consider that neither 
side loses or wins a maneuver, but that all 
hands gain experience. 

Unofficial conclusions of experts and 
officers on what had been one of the great- 
est tests the Navy has ever set itself 
varied in all save two characteristic de- 
tails: 1) the old Wartime destroyers are 
obsolescent, “short legged,’ should be 
scrapped; 2) a Bigger Navy is needed to 
defend the U. S. shore line adequately. 

While the Treaty cruisers were consid- 
ered swift and of extremely long-range 
cruising ability, they were sufficiently vul- 
nerable to have one of their number sunk 
and another damaged by aircraft attack 
and shell fire. The big submarines had 
proved efficient at scouting, but four out 
of five were lost in action. Planes had 
operated from carriers as far as 1,000 
miles at sea, a record, yet their usefulness 
had been at the whim of weather. 


- 
CATASTROPHE 

West Wind 

Last week the American Red Cross 
(“Still the Greatest Mother in the 
World”) set up headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Ala. and took over its latest emer- 
gency parenthood. This time the crippled, 
homeless and dead—residents of Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and South 
Carolina*—were victims of a series of 

*Last South Carolina tornado, that of 1930, 
is recalled by Negroes as the “chainaberry” 
storm.” Reason: many a chinaberry tree, its 
close-twigged top offering purchase to the wind, 


was uprooted and whirled aloft over the country- 
side. 


mighty whirling winds that rose out of the 
West and struck 362 lifeless. Houses and 
shanties of 8,500 persons were plucked 
bursting into the air or smashed to kin- 
dling. It was estimated that some 3,000 
people had been injured in the deadly 
scattered blasts which began devastating 
Dixie in the late afternoon, lasted all night. 
Property damage was reckoned at more 
than $3,000,000. The Red Cross began a 
$200,000 drive for emergency relief. 

Hardest hit State was Alabama, with 
299 killed. Hardest hit town was North- 
port, Ala., across the Warrior River from 
Tuscaloosa, where 28 died, six in the col- 
lapse of a livery stable whither they had 
fled for safety. The wind dropped into 
a lumber yard, picked up a cloud of tim- 
ber and impaled people with gigantic ar- 
rows shot from an invisible bow. 

Tornado freakishness was plentiful. At 
Cassville, Ga. chickens were stripped of 
their feathers. An automobile owned by a 
Nashville, Tenn. family went hurtling 
through the side of a barn without punc- 
turing a tire. Luther Kelley of Sylacauga, 
Ala. lost his second wife. His first died 
in the tornado of 1917. At Cleveland, 
Tenn. an infant was snatched from its 
mother’s arms, dropped into a_ weil, 
drowned. An Alabama farmer hung on 
a barbed-wire fence while the wind tore 
him to pieces. A Georgian sailed into a 
tree with a piece of wood through his 
arm, hung there helpless all night. One 
Tom Marcum went out in his yard at 
Piney Grove, Ala., picked up and returned 
somebody’s receipt book to Northport, 16 
miles away. At 4 p. m. the tornado struck 
the Tuscaloosa Country Club. At 4:15 
p. m. members began rummaging among 
the ruins for their golf clubs. 


JUDICIARY 


Experiments in Economics 
No person shall be . deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of law—s5th Amendment. 
. nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law—14th Amendment. 


The Supreme Court’s economic power 
over all U. S. citizens is derived in large 
measure from these “due process” provi- 
sions of the Constitution. They give it 
the final decision in Government’s cease- 
less struggle to control and regulate Busi- 
ness & Industry. They are the legal refuge 
of every corporation (a “person” under 
the law) which feels itself misused by a 
Federal or State board, the great rocks 
on which many a visionary attempt at 
social reform legally founders. 

The first “due process” amendment was 
originally intended to give the individual 
citizen protection against political tyranny 
by the Federal Government. Because it 
dealt in abstractions, the Supreme Court. 
by interpretations, had wide latitude in 
defining such relative terms as “reason- 
able,” “arbitrary” and “legitimate.” Thus 


a century of evolution transformed the 
5th Amendment into a weapon with which 
the Court could suppress any regulatory 
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experiments by Congress of which it dis- certificates of public convenience and has brought unprecedented unemploy- 


approved. In the hands of the Supreme 
Court the sth Amendment wrecked an 
effort to establish a minimum wage law 
for women in the District of Columbia, 
on the ground that such a law violated 
“liberty of contract.” Likewise zoning 
laws were annulled because they uncon- 
stitutionally deprived owners of the free 
use of their property. To circumvent this 
“due process” clause Congress, whose 
attempt to stamp out child labor by taxa- 
tion was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court, submitted to the States the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Constitution.* 
Many have been the cases of railroads 
and utilities which have convinced a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court that rates 
fixed by Federal commissions were too 
low to earn a fair return on their prop- 
erty, were thus “confiscatory” and hence 
constitutionally void under the 5th 
Amendment. 

The 14th Amendment was originally 
adopted in behalf of the Negro, just freed 
by the Civil War. It was primarily aimed 
at Southern States anxious to put Blacks 
on a lower legal Jevel than Whites. Eco- 
nomic evolutions gradually obscured this 
purpose from judicial sight until today 
the 14th Amendment constitutes the Fed- 
eral Government’s major control over 
most State legislation. By it the Supreme 
Court becomes the censor of all important 
economic and social experiments within 
the States. Does Kansas want to set up 
a compulsory Labor Court to fix wages 
and outlaw strikes? The Supreme Court, 
under the second “due process” clause, 
says it may not. Does Wisconsin want to 
penalize Pullman Co. for letting down 
empty upper berths? The Supreme Court 
says Wisconsin would unconstitutionally 
deprive the company of its “liberty.” 
May Florida fix certain below-cost freight 
rates on special commodities to build up 
a local industry? No, says the Supreme 
Court. Does North Dakota want to estab- 
lish a freight tariff so unreasonably low 
that the Northern Pacific cries “Rob- 
bery!”? The Supreme Court agrees with 
Northern Pacific. Laws compelling school 
attendance, vaccination, burials within 
city limits, junk dealing, theatre-ticket 
scalping, regulated rents—for all such 
questions of State experimentation the 
14th Amendment is a judicial catch-all. 
Only hair-line distinctions divide the con- 
stitutional from the unconstitutional ac- 
tivities of States in ordering local society. 
Issues stand or fall before the Supreme 
Court in accordance with the liberal or 
conservative views of its members. A 
State may not limit bakers to ten hours 
per day but is free to decree such working 
hours for all factory employes. 

Last Week in the Supreme Court the 
14th Amendment wrecked another State 
experiment in economics—and_ brought 
forth what may become a historic dis- 
sent. In an attempt to control competi- 
tion, the Oklahoma Legislature provided 
that the manufacture of ice was a public 
utility and that ice producers must obtain 


*It failed of ratification, being rejected by 
both Houses of 24 State legislatures. 


necessity from the State Corporation 
Commission. New State Ice Co. of Okla- 
homa City complied with this statute. 
When one Ernest A. Liebeman started to 
put up an ice plant without a certificate, 








Acme 


LirperaAts Hotmes & BRANDEIS 


Mr. Justice B.: “A single courageous State 
may serve as a laboratory. = 


New State Ice Co. went into Federal 
Court for relief. On appeal, six justices 
of the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Oklahoma statute violated the “due proc- 
ess” clause because it attempted arbi- 
trarily to deprive Iceman Liebeman of 
his constitutional “liberty” of carrying on 
what is commonly considered a_ private 
business. The majority opinion held that 
the State’s right to economic experimen- 
tation did not transcend the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 

Vigorous and vehement dissenter from 
this view was Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, since Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
retirement the Court’s greatest liberal. 
His views were subscribed to by Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone. Justice Brandeis’ 
dissent was more than a minorily opinion. 
It was a profound social thesis arguing 
the advisability of allowing the States to 
try to work out their own reforms of 
business regulation in their own way. 
Pointing to the facts of the Depression, 
he developed the idea that unrestrained 
competitive production is an economic 
curse from which the nation is now suf- 
fering. As he read 25 printed pages which 
embodied the fundamentals of his own 
economic and judicial philosophy, his 
voice rose and fell with deep emotion, his 
black-robed arms waved back & forth in 
emphatic gestures. Excerpts from his “in- 
augural” address as No. 1 Liberal of the 
Supreme bench: 

“The people of the United States are 
now confronted with an emergency more 
serious than war. Misery is widespread 
in a time not of scarcity but of over- 
abundance. The long-continued depression 


ment, a catastrophic fall in commodity 
prices and a volume of economic losses 
which threatens our financial institu- 
tions. 

“Economists are searching for the 
causes of this disorder and are re-examin- 
ing the bases of our industrial structure. 
Business men are seeking possible reme- 
dies. Most of them realize that failure 
to distribute widely the profits of industry 
has been a prime cause of our present 
plight. But rightly or wrongly, many per- 
sons think that one of the major con- 
tributing causes has been unbridled com- 
petition. 

“Increasingly doubt is expressed 
whether it is economically wise, or mor- 
ally right, that men should be permitted 
to add to the producing facilities of an 
industry which is already suffering from 
overcapacity. 

“Some thoughtful men of wide busi- 
ness experience insist that all projects for 
stabilization and proration must prove 
futile unless, in some way, the equivalent 
of the certificate of public convenience 
and necessity is made a prerequisite to 
embarking new capital in an industry in 
which the capacity already exceeds the 
production schedules. 

. . The discoveries in the physical 
sciences, the triumphs in invention, attest 
the value of the process of trial and error. 
These advances have been due, in large 
measure, to experimentation—which for 
two centuries has been not only free but 
encouraged. 

“Some say that our present plight is 
due, in large measure, to the discourage- 
ment to which social and economic in- 
vention has been subjected. I cannot 
believe that the framers of the 14th 
Amendment, or the States which ratified 
it, intended to leave us helpless to correct 
the evils of technological unemployment 
and excess productive capacity which the 
march of invention and discovery have 
entailed. There must be power in the 
States and the nation to remold through 
experimentation our economic practices 
and institutions to meet changing {social 
and economic needs. 


‘To stay experimentation within the 
law in things social and economic is a 
grave responsibility. Denial of the right 
to such experimentation may be fraught 
with serious consequences to the nation. 
It is one of the happy incidents of the 
ederal system that a single courageous 
State may, if its citizens choose, serve 
as a laboratory; and try novel social and 
economic experiments without risk to the 
rest of the country. This court has the 
power to stay such experimentation. We 
may strike down the statute embodying it 
on the ground that, in our opinion, it is 
arbitrary, capricious or unreasonable; for 
the due process clause has been held 
applicable to matters of substantive law 
as well as to matters of procedure. But 
in the exercise of this power we should 
ever be on guard, lest we erect our preju- 
dices into legal principles. If we would 
guide by the light of reason, we must let 
our minds be bold.” 
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Zion, Ten Years After 


U. S. Jewry was urged last week, as it 
is annually, to give its mite to rebuild 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 
Not all Jews approve or understand the 
politico-emotional band which is the World 
Zionist Organization, but all may con- 
tribute to the Jewish Agency, which in- 
cludes Zionists and non-Zionists. Quota 
this year is $2,500,000, of which one mil- 
lion is to be raised in New York City. 

Last week’s money-gathering began im- 
portantly. Any Jew could be impressed 
by the following facts: 

Anniversary. Ten years ago next May 
the Lodge-Fish resolution, favoring the 
Jewish National Home, was introduced in 
Congress. In September it was approved 
by President Harding, became a public 





Keystone 
NATHAN STRAUS JR. 


“Leshona Habo Beyerushalayim!” 


resolution. No one could possibly object 
to the U. S. Government giving official 
notice to the Zionist program. No one, 
either, could anticipate much practical re- 
sult from it. But an anniversary is a good 
time for a check-up. What are the ac- 
complishments of a decade in Palestine? 
World Jewry has sent $220,000,000 there 
since 1921. Of this the U. S. gave $100,- 
000,000. Eretz Israel (‘Land of Israel”’) 
now has a great £1,000.000 Palestine 
Electric Corp., founded by Engineer Pin- 
has Rutenberg, whose stations in Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, Tiberias and in the Jordan valley 
supply all Palestine (except Jerusalem) 
with power. The Agriculiural Experi- 
mental Station of the Keren Hayesod 
(colonization & immigration) teaches 
scientific farming and has experimental 
fields. The clean, white, all-Jewish city 
of Tel Aviv (“Hill of Spring’) more than 
doubled its population (46,000). For 
building trades exists the General Mort- 
gage Bank of Palestine, first to be modeled 
after European institutions. In Palestine 
are now new hotels and resorts for tourists. 
Palestine’s Jewish population has increased 
from 60,000 to 175,000. There are 328 





Jewish schools, 135 agricultural settle- 
ments of which 70 are under the super- 
vision of the Jewish Agency. Hadassah 
(female Zionist organization) looks after 
50 hospitals, clinics and _ dispensaries, 
which exist for Arabs and Christians as 
well as Jews. Palestine has its own Hebrew 
university, founded in 1925. The Jewish 
population of Palestine runs its own 
religious affairs. But it is a minority 
(16.9% ) without political power, save for 
the advisory powers conferred on the 
Jewish Agency by the mandate allotted to 
Great Britain ten years ago. Chief set- 
back of the decade: the British Govern- 
ment’s policy, published in Lord Passfield’s 
White Paper (Time, Nov. 3, 1930 et seq.) 
which proposed restriction of Jewish im- 
migration and land purchase. No Zionist 
oration is complete without references— 





International 
NAHUM SOKOLOW 
His text was Boris Schatz. 


in lamentation or scorn—to the White 
Paper. 

World President of the Zionists is 
Nahum  Sokolow, scholarly, goateed 
journalist who was elected last summer 
(Time, July 27). Currently President 
Sokolow is visiting the U. S. Last week 
in Manhattan, before starting on a tour 
of the Midwest, he spoke at the opening 
of the American Palestine Campaign. 
Nahum Sokolow speaks twelve tongues 
(he politely corrected Louis Wiley of ‘the 
New York Times who, at a dinner, cred- 
ited him with only nine). He addressed 
his audience in Yiddish last week, de- 
parting from his set speech to eulogize the 
late Boris Schatz, head of the Bezalel 
School of Arts & Crafts in Jerusalem, who 
had died in Denver during the week. Boris 
Schatz had appealed for funds for his 
school and museum. He died in poverty. 
Said President Sokolow: “Today, all that 
we can give to Boris Schatz is our pity. 
... It is my hope that American Jews 
will not permit the fate that befell Boris 
Schatz to overtake Jewish upbuilding work 
in Palestine. . Let us act before pity 
is called for.” 


Milk Man’s Son. Last week Nathan 
Straus Jr., 42, son of the late Charitarian 
Nathan Straus, assumed leadership for the 
first time in fund-raising activities of any 
sort, as chairman of the Greater New 
York section of the American Palestine 
campaign. Presiding at the meeting at 
which Nahum Sokolow also spoke, he 
said: “I like a difficult job . . . I accept 
the responsibility of leadership at this 
hour, not merely by right of name or kin- 
ship with any man, but by right of my 
conviction of the supreme importance of 
the success of Palestine. . . . The Pass- 
over week is near at hand. . . . Millions 
of Jews all over the world will say Lesh- 
ona Habo Beyerushalayim.* To the ful- 
fillment of that prayer let us dedicate our- 
selves.” 

Nathan Straus Sr., who made a fortune 
in R. H. Macy & Co. and other metropoli- 
tan department stores, spent most of his 
time and money on milk stations and 
propaganda for promoting pasteurization. 
His interest in Palestine came compara- 
tively late in life, and all his strictly Jew- 
ish benefactions (including the Jerusalem 
Health Centre) totaled less than the 
$5,000,000 which the late Julius Rosen- 
wald gave for Jewish colonization in Cri- 
mea. Nathan Straus Jr. did not take part 
in Zionist affairs until comparatively re- 
cently. Educated at Heidelberg and 
Princeton (as a graduate student under 
Woodrow Wilson), he became a cub re- 
porter for the New York Globe, bought 
Puck in 1914, built its circulation from 
18,000 to 105,000. The anti-Semitism 
which Life then featured he fought hotly. 
Publisher Straus was a pacifist, earned the 
thanks of President Wilson for an anti- 
War editorial. But he went to War him- 
self. Serious, sardonic, rather shy, today he 
says: “I was just as bad a lunatic as any- 
one.” In 1921 Nathan Straus Jr., a liber- 
al, almost Socialistic Democrat, was elect- 
ed to the New York State Senate, storm- 
ing Manhattan’s “Silk Stocking District” 
during a Republican landslide. He kep 
his seat until 1926. He has long been in 
the crockery business. His company, Na- 
than Straus & Sons Inc., is the biggest 
U. S. maker of hotel & restaurant equip- 
ment. He is an Elk, a Moose. Most Man- 
hattanites regard him, chiefly for his long- 
time interest in city parks and planning, 
as one of their most civic-minded men. 


. 


Baptism by Proxy 

In Budapest some years ago Jewish An- 
dreas David wished to enter the Univer- 
sity. He paid a fixer, one Stephen Karsay, 
who got him admitted despite a numerus 
clausus (enrolment limitation) ruling di- 
rected against Jews. Later Student David 
found that Fixer Karsay had taken a la- 
borer named Ziesander Cripeler to a priest, 
had him baptized under the name of An- 
dreas David. In spite of the fraudulent 
baptism certificate, Student David wanted 
to be listed at the University as a Jew 
He did not wish to be a Christian even 
on paper. Last week the Budapest High 
Tribunal again postponed his case. Much 
vexed was Andreas David, for Fixer Kar- 
say had fled to Czechoslovakia, Ziesander 
Cripeler had gone crazy. 

*“Next year in Jerusalem’’: The traditional 


prayer which concludes Passover Seder services 
(April 21 & 22). 
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When he bought that tire, the dealer gave him a 
grand selling — loaded him all up with data 
about weight, measurements, tread thickness, 
plies and so on. It sounded convincing — but 
what he didn’t know was that he was buying an 
unbalanced fire. 


He thought his tires were in good condition 
-— to the eyes they looked safe for thousands 
of miles more. 

But there was a battle waging inside his 
tires that he couldn’t see—the tread and car- 
cass were at war. 

The tread, which looked so thick and stout, 
pounded away at the cords in the carcass 
until it wore them out — too soon. 

That’s what happened with an unbalanced 
ure. - 

No matter how thick the tread— you cannot 
ride on it if the carcass beneath goes to pieces. 


No matter how stout the carcass —it is not 
safe to ride on it if the tread too quickly 
wears away. 


Both parts of a tire must be equally good— 
both balanced in quality, balanced in ability 
to endure —if you are to get your full 
money’s worth. 

To give you balanced tires, Goodyear 
operates the world’s largest tire-testing fleet, 
the world’s greatest rubber laboratories, the 
world’s closest control of rubber manufac- 
turing processes. 

Out of Goodyear laboratories came Super- 
twist—and the All-Weather Tread—both 
famous features of tire construction. Out 
of these laboratories came the new Silent 


All-Weather Tread — the only tread with 






THE GREATEST NAME 


noiseless center traction. 


He didn’t know it, but he 






But most important of all Goodyear contri- 
butions to long tire mileage is the combination 
of correct design, correct materials, correct 


construction for a balanced tire. 


It is this which makes Goodyear Tires uni- 
formly outlast others, out-value others, out- 


sell others! 


It is this which makes “more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind.” 

e e@ ® 
You want the most for your tire 
money, don’t you? All right, buy 
a balanced tire—a Goodyear Tire. 

Perhaps the most welcome 
news of all is saved till last: 
whether you want tires for your 
passenger car or for your truck 


— (Goodyears cost no more. 






IN RUBBER 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 


Goodyear invites you 
to hear Arthur Pryor 
and his Band... Rev- 


ellers Quartet and 


Goodyear Concert « 


Dance Orchestra . . . 
every Wednesday and 
Saturday night, over 
N.B.C. Red Network, 
WEA F and Associ- 
ated Stations 











[) jean NEW YORKER is like a 
truck. Wait— 


The New Yorker is like a truck. 


A motor-truck. 

A big one. 

It makes weekly trips. Never 
misses. 

A delivery truck. 


Each week it calls at 120,000 
homes—or places that people call 


homes. More than 55,000 of them 
are in New York; more than 60,- 
000 more elsewhere. Nice homes. 

Each week it delivers into them 
all the unusual necessities and 
luxuries that these people consider 
the regular supply of good living. 
Everything from rare groceries to 
rare mink coats. 

On the truck, as it starts past 
you each Friday, is a mountain- 


ous treasure of supplies. 897 dif- 
ferent houses shipped goods on 


muster ! 


that truck in 1931. Soap and 


chiffon, electric and gas refrigera- 
tors,anchovies, books, guest-room 
bed-linen, theatre tickets, whole 
apartments, limousines, several 
cups of coffee, and plenty of Paris- 


via-New York labels. 

The New Yorker is a sort of 
truck. 

Just as sure as it starts out 
Friday morning, a mountainous 
bill of goods will move to places 
where they belong, at the im- 
perious and prompt demand of 
120,000 readers. 

With that image in your mind, 


we respectfully suggest that you, 


Mister Vendor of uncommonly 


good things, cast an eye on your 
inventory, and ask yourself how 
you would like to see your own 
goods rolling on top of the pile 
each Friday morning. 

There’s room. Big load, little 
load, The New Yorker delivers in 
high. The sooner you cast an ap- 
praising eye down its cost of car- 
rying you, and figure that against 
the pleasant tinkle of accounts re- 
ceivable, the sooner... 

Ride, mister? 

5 A 4 7 

Garage at 25 West 45th Street, 

New York. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Durate! Carry On! 

In the battle back to Prosperity, pug- 
nacious Benito Mussolini was again last 
week to the fore. 


“The north wind is blowing,” he told 
Fascist stalwarts massed outside his Ro- 
man office, “but it is spring! Five months 
ago I told you this would be a hard win- 
ter, but that we would live through it. 
From now on I will be thinking of next 
winter. 

“T tell you—and you know I keep my 
promises—that next winter there will be 
more work and more help for all the 
people of Italy. The watchword will be 
‘durate’ {carry on]|!” 

Englishmen are shouting “Buy Brit- 
ish!” instead of “Carry on!” but urbane 
Sir Ashley Sparks, U. S. chief of the 
Cunard Line, landed in Manhattan last 
week with an air of durate. 

“Great Britain has faced both her finan- 
cial mistakes and her social and political 
untruths,” said Sir Ashley, ‘‘with the re- 
sult that she has stopped going down. 
In a world that is still sliding she appears 
even to have started on the long climb 
back. But whether this is so or not it is 
abundantly evident that she has applied 
the brakes and is once again within con- 
trol.” 

In Paris the Bank of France again 
increased its phenomenally huge gold 
holdings last week and the French Line 
was able definitely to announce that 
France will complete the super-/le de 
France, a ship larger and faster than any 
now afloat and the first transatlantic liner 
with “American type” turbo-electric drive. 
With a new State subsidy behind this 
French prosperity project, some 4,000 
Frenchmen were riveting like so many 
steelpeckers all over the great hull last 
week, expected to launch her in October 
1932, complete her for service in 1934. 

Lithuania seemed last week the little 
nation proudest of its prosperity. “We 
hardly notice that there is an economic 
crisis,” boasted the Lithuanian Foreign 
Office spokesman, Dr. Pranas Dailide, in 
Kovno. 

“This country is almost entirely agri- 
cultural. All told, we have only 8,000 in- 
dustrial workers, and 85° of our popula- 
tion live on farms. The farmer produces 
for himself what he needs so we have 
been able to regulate our imports accord- 
ing to our exports. We could, in fact, at 
any time stop imports altogether if that 
were necessary. 

“Every country bordering upon us or 
near us has had to adopt stringent meas- 
ures against the exportation of capital, 
but not Lithuania. The litas continues to 
be worth ten American cents, as it always 
was. 

“Our foreign debt consists merely of 
$10,000,000 which we borrowed from the 
United States. That represents only 
about 40% of one annual budget. Be- 
sides, we have 62 years in which to pay 
it and the Hoover moratorium gave us 
an extra year.” 


Not So Blue Danube 


James Ramsay MacDonald, inert for 
the past few weeks nursing an eyeball on 
which his doctor had to operate for 
glaucoma, emerged last week to make his 
favorite political move. He called a Con- 
ference this time of Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy. Subject: the Blue 
Danubian States. 

This year the small countries through 
which mighty Mother Danube (yellow 
in color) flows 1,725 miles from the Alps 
to the Black Sea are desperately blue. 
They have reared fantastic tariffs and 
embargoes against each other’s trade, 
made it a crime to export their own cur- 
rencies, and generally hamstrung them- 
selves while trying to hamstring each 
other. 

For Austria the logical way out of all 
this woe seemed a customs union with 





Acme 


PACIFIER MACDONALD 


called a Candy Conference. 


Germany, but that France forbade (TIME, 
March 30, 1931). Having taken gindy 
away from Baby Austria, it was up to 
Big France to suggest some other nourish- 
ment and this Premier André Tardieu 
recently did. He enraged Big Germany 
and Italy by suggesting a customs union 
under French tutelage of five Danube 
states: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Rumania. 

Mr. MacDonald, a skilled pacifier, took 
upon himself last week the labor of con- 
vincing Germany and Italy that M. 
Tardieu’s plan is not too disadvantageous 
to them, or at least that France, now at 
the zenith of her wealth and power, will 
permit no other solution of the Danubian 
Question. It must be solved to keep the 
Balkans from getting too chaotically blue. 

In Paris two opposed schools of edi- 
torial thought had Premier Tardieu vexed 
and delighted by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald’s intervention. English papers 
opined that French “precipitancy” had 
blighted the Danubian Union’s chances of 


success at the outset, but that British 
“deliberate action” might yet reconcile 
everyone. If Premier Tardieu was vexed, 
as a section of the French press stub- 
bornly insisted, his words in addressing 
the French Chamber on foreign policy 
last week certainly concealed his thoughts. 

“I wish to emphasize, Messieurs,” he 
said, “my satisfaction that the custom of 
holding conversations with England has 
been resumed. Intimate collaboration be- 
tween our two countries will always be the 
best guarantee of peace and stability in 
Europe.” 

In Berlin, Chancellor Briining accepted 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s invitation 
to the Danubian Conference but requested 
that it not be held until after the German 
Presidential election April ro. 


THE LEAGUE 


Again Flouted 


Danzig, famed Free City, is supposed to 
be “autonomous” under the “protection” 
of the League of Nations. About the time 
Japan began flouting the League (Time, 
Feb. 8) Poland moved quietly to get a 
man of her choice, Dr. Casimir Pappee, 
appointed High Commissioner of Danzig. 
Last week he took office, startled the Free 
City by this abrupt, Japanesque pro- 
nouncement: 

“Danzig’s union with Poland is not 
temporary and it cannot be given up by 
one party. Danzig can only exist and grow 
as a Polish port. The Free City was 
created to serve that purpose and must be 
governed so as to fulfill the obligations im- 
posed upon it by the Treaty of Versailles. 

“Polish-Danzig relations are far from 
satisfactory. They present a picture of a 
chaotic maze of complaint, dispute and 
litigation that obscures the true meanings 
of these relations.” 

A few years ago Poles were so afraid of 
losing access to the sea through Danzig 
that they rushed to the nearby fishing vil- 
lage of Gdynia on Polish soil and started 
building a 100% Polish port. From a 
population of 300 Gdynia has increased to 
30,000 and from the new city great docks 
stretch their fingers out into the Baltic 
Obviously Poles poured millions of zlotys 
into building Gdynia because they believed 
Danzig to be autonomous, a Free City 
under the protection of the League. 

Two Polish warships lay last week in 
Danzig harbor. Safe in the shadow of 
their guns the new High Commissioner 
proclaimed the Free City indissolubly 
Polish. Danzigers are mostly Germans, 
and everyone knows what Germans think 
of Poles. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


, , . 
Parliament’s Week 
The Commons 

@ Astonished the Empire by passing unex- 
pectedly through first reading Sir William 
Davison’s often rejected bill to legalize a 
thing considered immoral by many of the 
King’s subjects—the charity lottery. 
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“Let us not forget,” boomed Sir Wil- 
liam in spirited defense of his bill, “that 
Queen Elizabeth herself was the patron 
of a lottery.” 

“Let us also not forget,” vainly ad- 

monished R. H. Morris, M. P., “that lot- 
teries were abolished prior to Queen 
Elizabeth’s time because they had dis- 
tracted young men from making them- 
selves efficient in archery and had led 
them into idleness.” 
@ Hotly debated Manchuria and Shang- 
hai, Labor Party Leader George Lansbury 
contending that “China must receive rep- 
arations for Japan’s ghastly blunder” 
while British Foreign Secretary Sir John 
Simon warily supported the Japanese 
thesis that Manchuria spontaneously re- 
volted against China and set itself up as a 
separate state. 

When Laborites shouted that everyone 

knew Japan has set up a puppet régime 
in Manchuria, lawyerlike Sir John softly 
replied, “That may be so, but nobody is 
entitled to say so except on the principle 
that one is at liberty to pronounce judg- 
ment without waiting for an investigation 
and in the face of the denial of one of 
the parties.” 
@ Learned that St. Gandhi’s predomi- 
nantly Hindu Indian National Congress 
had been joined in opposition to the Brit- 
ish Raj last week by the All India Moslem 
Conference which passed a strong resolu- 
tion at Lahore threatening “direct action” 
in the struggle for Indian freedom. 

“His Majesty’s Government will not 
be swayed by threats of force or sudden 
alarms,” the House of Commons was 
promptly assured by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for India. “It is the 
duty of this country to maintain law and 
order.” 

@. Recessed until April 5, unperturbed by 
either India’s threats or Ireland’s (see 
col. 3). 
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Maundy Money 

Their faces gleaming from soap & 
water, their hair scrupulously combed, 67 
flushed old men and 67 excited old women 
waited in the transepts of Westminster 
Abbey last week. The organ groaned mag- 
nificently. Down the aisle stalked a 
scarlet-&-gold Yeoman of the Guard bear- 
ing on his head a solid gold platter piled 
high with purses of scarlet and white 
leather. Behind the Yeoman walked King 
George, Queen Mary and the King’s Al- 
moner, the Very Rev. J. Armitage Robin- 
son whose other duties include the Dean- 
ship of Wells Cathedral. 

It was Maundy Thursday.* King 
George was reviving one of Britain’s oldest 
customs, the distribution by the King him- 
self of Maundy Money to worthy old peo- 
ple of the Parish of Westminster, a cus- 
tom established by Edward III in 1363 in 
commemoration of Jesus’ washing the 
disciples’ feet after the Last Supper. 

*Maundy, from the Middle English Maunde, 
the Latin Mandatum, means a command, refers 
to the “new commandment,” John, 13:14-15. 
Ij I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your ject; ye also ought to wash one another's 
fect. For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you. ; 


Jesus of Nazareth performed the original 
pedilavium stripped, girded in a towel. 
Even the early Plantagenets kept their 
clothes on and no British King has washed 
any feet for centuries. The money, which 
comes from the King’s privy purse, has 
been distributed every year by Abbey 
clergy. No King has taken part in the 
ceremony since James II died more than 
200 years ago. 

At last week’s revival, King George 
washed no feet, wore no towel. Only sur- 
vival of the pedilavium ritual was the 
towel-like sash of linen worn by the King’s 
Almoner. King George in the costume of 
an English gentleman handed each of the 
67 men and 67 women (one of each for 
each year of his age) a scarlet purse con- 
taining £2 10s in gold, to take the place 
of the new clothing they are supposed to 
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International 
Kinc-Emperor & QuEEN-EMPRESS 
Do they care if Irishmen swear? 


receive, and a white purse containing 67d 
in specially minted silver coins. 

At the week’s end the recipients had 
much more than their £2 15s 7d to spend. 
Mueh of the Maundy money was promptly 
sold to numismatists at a large premium. 
A few Left Wing Laborites objected vig- 
orously to the whole ceremony. West- 
minster Abbey in the city of Westminster 
at the present time contains Westminster 
School, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Government offices, Scotland Yard and a 
number of elegant mansions along St. 
James’s Park. Deserving poor are almost 
as rare in Westminster as in John P. Mor- 
gan’s block in Manhattan (see p. 24). 

Celebration of Maundy Thursday was 
not limited to King George. In the Vati- 
can Pope Pius washed the feet of twelve 
foreign priests. Most Italian priests per- 
formed a pedilavium in their own dioceses. 
In Fontainebleau Alfonso XTII announced 
that for the first time since his coronation 
he would wash no feet. Said he: 


“Because I am on French soil, I will 
observe Easter in accordance with French 
customs, attending Church as a simple 
worshiper.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 
King Doesn’t Care? 

Does the King-Emperor care whether 
oaths of fealty continue to be sworn to 
him by Irish Free State M. P.’s? Many a 
U. S. admirer of his Majesty is sure that 
he does not care a snap. Last week this 
U. S. opinion led Manhattan’s tabloid 
Daily News to print a picture of His 
Majesty in full regalia with the caption: 

George V— 
“Well, I dan’t care.” 

Editorially the News told its 1,343,871 
readers: ““The King says he doesn’t much 
care whether the oath goes or stays.” But 
whether Queen Mary cares even the bold 
News did not tell. 

Meanwhile in London His Majesty’s 
Government continued to stickle for the 
oath in a sharp note to the Irish Free 
State, so sharp that last week neither 
sender nor receiver would divulge the con- 
tents. In the House of Commons a Labor- 
ite M. P. shouted: “This means a declara- 
tion of war!” Conservative M. P.’s 
laughed. 

In Dublin new President Eamon de 
Valera closeted himself to draft his reply 
to Great Britain’s note, took no part in 
any of the 50 demonstrations staged in 50 
Free State cities and towns by the Irish 
Republican Army—an illegal organization 
which under previous President Cosgrave 
was drastically repressed. To prevent 
clashes, the Regular Free State Army was 
ordered by President de Valera to remain 
in barracks. 

Seemingly no portion of the Free State 
populace is hostile to the Republican 
Army, for its troops paraded through 50 
cities and notably through Dublin without 
booing, riots or opposition. Only female 
Republican marchers were in uniform. 
(fetching green with saffron scarves) but 
the men in mufti drilled smartly, proved 
that their secret military training in past 
years is no myth. Since most Free Staters 
firmly believe that the Republican Army 
has large secret stocks of arms, there was 
natural Irish disappointment when _ the 
army chose to parade gunless. 

“Up the Republic!” roared a crowd of 
15,000 Dubliners as a two-mile procession 
of marching Republicans (including Re- 
publican Girl Scouts and Republican Boy 
Scouts) wound its way into Glasnevin 
Cemetery and coiled around the graves of 
Ireland’s Republican dead. 

For the Irish Republican Army this 
proclamation was read by Army Council 
Member Maurice Twomey: 

“A free people and an independent re- 
public constitute the only status with 
which we will ever be satisfied. ng 
The Irish Republican Army always will 
be in the forefront in the attack on British 
interests. It certainly will be a menace 
to British law and British order... 
which have arisen out of plunder and ex- 
ploitation. . . . To free our country, to 
rescue it from national economic bondage 
—these are our tasks! Into the revolu- 
tionary organizations defending the re- 
public the people must be drafted.” 


*The Irish Free State has “dominion status.” 
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INDIA 


Tea with an Ogre 

When U. S. citizens wearied of St. 
Gandhi, prominent U. S. newsfolk stopped 
covering India’s fight for freedom, but 
last week famed Karl H. von Wiegand, 
sagacious Hearstling, cabled: 

“IT have just traveled through India 
from the extreme southern part to Bom- 
bay and Allahabad in the North, more 
than 1,500 miles. 

“Talks with members of almost every 
class of Indians quickly reveal that feel- 
ing—even hatred—against the British, is 
intensifying. The current is steadily run- 
ning deeper. 

“British of long residence in India 
frankly admitted that they fear a big ex- 
plosion sooner or later. Some even touched 
guardedly on the ‘nightmare of massacre.’ 

“Viceroy the Earl of Willingdon, with 

the approval of the British Government 
and British Parliament in London, has set 
in motion a gigantic police apparatus of 
drastic suppression of civil rights, free 
speech and freedom of assembly, such as 
the world has not seen in many years 
excepting in Russia and in Italy. 
* “Two years at hard labor are given for 
not leaving your home town when so 
ordered by police; for flying the Nation- 
alist flag of India; for saluting that flag; 
for observing artal, that is, closing your 
business as a protest against the imprison- 
ment of Gandhi; for peaceful demonstra- 
tions on the street; for making speeches 
urging the freedom of India. 

“The attempt made to create the im- 
pression that Gandhi's influence is on the 
wane, that he is losing his hold on the 
imagination of the people of India, is 
utterly misleading. . One wonders 
whether the British are misleading the 
World as to the true situation or are de- 
ceived themselves.” 

Not quite such a Wicked Ogre as Indian 
mothers tell their children he is, Viceroy 
Earl of Willingdon made his first con- 
ciliatory move last week toward St. 
Gandhi. To everyone’s surprise Mrs. Saro- 
jini Naidu, new President of the Gandhite 
Indian National Congress (Time, March 
28), was not at once jailed, as she had 
prophesied she would be. Instead she was 
invited to take tea with Ogre Willingdon 
at New Delhi. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Dutch Blood & Florins 


Dutch Queen Wilhelmina, who counts 
her money in florins and cents, was right 
royally interested to learn last week that 
South Africans may soon be doing the 
same. In the British Dominion of the 
Union of South Africa many a citizen 
is of Dutch descent. When London’s 
pound and shilling went off the gold 
standard (Time, Sept. 28), Capetown’s 
pound and shilling stayed on. This was 
inconvenient. Last week South Africa’s 
legislators were rushing through a bill to 
create a new Dominion currency of florins 
and cents. 

One South African florin will be worth 





11.30016 grains of pure gold and too 
cents will make a florin. But that will 
not be all. Patriotically last week Pre- 
mier James Barry Munnik Hertzog pro- 
posed that ten florins shall make a rand. 
He was roundly cheered. In the Nether- 
lands there is no rand. From South 
Africa’s famed Rand comes every year 
more than half the world’s new gold. 
Paradoxically, gold-rich South Africa 
has a current budgetary deficit of almost 
$6,000,000. “But there is no doubt,” 
stoutly declared Finance Minister N. C. 
Havenga last week, “that, despite dimin- 
ishing revenues, we have ample resources 
to keep our currency on the gold stand- 


ard.” 
CANADA 
Racing Mothers 


While the U. S. Congress was kicking 
over its traces, refusing to pass the Sales 
Tax (see p. 12), Ontario’s Legislature 





EARL oF WILLINGDON 


A Hearstling heard of “massacre.” 


(See col. 1) 


moved last week to snatch a rich reward 
from the fruitful mothers of Toronto. On 
Oct. 31, 1926 wealthy Charles Millar of 
Toronto died without heirs and left his 
$500,000 estate in trust for that Ontario 
mother who should bear the greatest num- 
ber of children between the date of his 
death and midnight Oct. 31, 1936. 

Ontario women went to work. Inde- 
fatigable Mrs. Henry Brown and Mrs. 
Grace Bagnato have brought forth stead- 
ily, evenly, one babe per year for the past 
six years, though some of them have died. 
Mrs. Brown has had 27 children in 22 
years (13 surviving). Mrs. Bagnato has 
produced 21 (eleven surviving). 

The contest has been painful to the 
more sensitive citizens of Toronto. Last 
week Attorney General Price introduced 
a bill in the Ontario Legislature to de- 
clare the Millar will invalid, award the 


Millar fortune to Toronto University. 
Mother Brown swore that if such a bill 


were passed she would fight it to the House 
of Lords if necessary. Mrs. Bagnato was 
more philosophical: 

“IT knew there was a possibility of my 
family not gaining the bequest and so I 
did not build greatly on the expectation. 
.. . But at the same time it seems in- 
credible that the bequest can be set aside.” 

On second thought it seemed incredible 
to the Ontario legislators too. The bill 
passed its first reading almost without 
comment. On its second reading, legisla- 
tors who had had time to read newspaper 
editorials pounded their desks and cried, 
“Shame, shame!” “Disgrace!” Attorney 
General Price hastily withdrew the bill. 


RUSSIA 
Complaint Week 


Disgruntled Russians complain to the 
Workers’ & Peasants’ Inspection, a nation- 
wide organization through which Josef 
Stalin keeps his finger on Russia’s 148,- 
000,000 pulses. Last week the Complaint 
Bureau of Workers’ & Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion announced that April 9-14 will be 
“Complaint Week,” urged all citizens to 
complain, particularly of any negligence on 
the part of local officials of Workers’ & 
Peasants’ Inspection itself. During Com- 
plaint Week, declared the announcement, 
a “mass complaint meeting” will be held 
at every factory and on every collective 
farm in Russia. 


Schoolboy Stalin 

Josef Stalin’s old teacher, Orthodox 
Father Bogoyavlenski, regaled pious 
Stuttgart Germans with anecdotes of the 
days when Russia’s future Dictator was 
a schoolboy at Tiflis’ Theological Semi- 
nary. Everyone knows that Stalin's 
mother tried to make him a priest (TIME, 
Dec. 8, 1930), and every Russian knows 
that for 300 years at least Russian scoffers 
have baited Russian believers with the 
following rigmarole: “I believe that 
Jesus fed 5,000 people with five loaves of 
bread, but I do not believe they weren't 
hungry afterward. I believe that water 
can be turned into wine but I do not be- 
lieve any one can get drunk on it. 

In Stuttgart’s Schwabischer Merkur, 
old Father Bogoyavlenski tells how 
Schoolboy Stalin, when baited by a 
scotfer with Russia’s old rigmarole, “beat 
the impious one so mercilessly that he 
had to be sent to the hospital.”* 

This he did, Schoolboy Stalin plausibly 
explained, in obedience to the injunction 
of an Orthodox Bishop who had said, “If 
you hear sacrilegious speech, close the 
mouth of the blasphemer with your 
hand.” 

In mathematics, according to Father 
Bogoyavlenski, “Stalin always stood at 
the foot of the class. Asked to do a sum 
in addition, he said the answer was one 
thousand. ‘Only one _ thousand?’ the 
teacher inquired. ‘Well then a million!’ ” 
retorted generous Schoolboy Stalin. 

Berlin rumors last week that famed Pro- 
fessor Hermann Zondek, specialist in in- 





*Living Age translation. 
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ternal diseases, had left for Moscow poet of all time!” declared President the hands of President Nicholas Murray 
“ostensibly to lecture but actually to treat Peterson. “He was the forerunner of Butler of Columbia University and other 


Herr Stalin” vexed the Dictator. Pulling 
on his heavy peasant boots he clumped off 
to the State Opera, sat in a front box 
wearing an old khaki blouse, appeared to 
enjoy Othello. 


GERMANY 


A Man 

Through twisty streets and between the 
high-gabled houses of quaint old Weimar, 
74 national flags flapped last week on short 
staffs sprouting from the mudguards of 
statesmen’s limousines. The nations of the 
world were doing homage in this small 
Thuringian city. Here in 1919 the Consti- 
tution of the present German Republic 
was adopted. And in Weimar too years 
ago last week died Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. Not only a poet, this lusty, lyric 
German philosopher was also a resourceful 
statesman, ever at the elbow of Weimar’s 
reigning Grand Duke. 

Today Thuringia is one of the federated 
German’ republics. Nonetheless, Her 
Royal Highness the widowed Grand Duch- 
ess Féodora of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach is 
still very much alive. Last week the 
Premier of Thuringia yielded gallantly to 
the regal Duchess who is 41. She sailed 
sedately into the Grand Ducal Mausoleum 
(where Poet Goethe lies buried near her 
husband) on the arm of no less a person- 
age than the Chancellor of all Germany, 
pale, ascetic, thin-lipped Dr. Heinrich 
Briining, 47.. As Democracy thus squired 
Autocracy to the tomb of Genius, a wit- 
ness was Comrade Anatoly Lunacharsky 
representing the Soviet Power. All over 
Russia on this day last week Soviet cele- 
brations honored Goethe. Communism 
celebrated not because it approves 
Goethe’s bourgeois works or his grand 
ducal associations, but because the Rus- 
sian Government tries to keep on friend- 
liest terms with the German Government 
and wanted to make amends for a recent 
attack in Moscow by a crazed Russian on 
Dr. Fritz von Twardowski, Councilor of 
the. German Embassy. 

In Weimar the most striking floral trib- 
ute, everyone agreed last week, was an 
enormous sheaf of real Greek olive 
branches laid on Goethe’s tomb by the 
representative of Greece. Ordinary flowers 
were bestowed in the name of India, 
Haiti, South Africa, Finland and 70 more 
nations. The U. S. wreath—not laid by 
Ambassador Sackett, who was in Paris— 
was deposited by a grave personage whose 
dry wit is concealed on public occasions 
by his Buddha-like mien, Councilor John 
Wiley, chief prop of Ambassador Willys 
in Poland. Read the wreath which Mr. 
Wiley deposited at the foot of Goethe's 
sarcophagus: The United States of Amer- 
ica in commemoration. 

Author Thomas Mann, famed German 
novelist and Nobel Prizeman, orated in 


Weimar on Goethe last week, though not 
in such towering terms as were used by 
President Julius Peterson of the Goethe 
Society in a broadcast heard with delight 
by all Germany. “Goethe was the greatest 


Charles Darwin in evolution theory; he 
was the forerunner of General Goethals 
in foreseeing the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal; and he was the forerunner of 
Prince von Bismarck in visualizing the 
creation of a united Germany!” 

Goethe as a scientist was crisply eulo- 
gized in Weimar by Physicist Max Planck, 
author of the famed Quantum Theory. 
Clap, clap went the hands not only of all 
the foreign diplomats but also of all the 
rectors of all the German universities, of 
all the premiers of all the German states 
except Prussia, of Professors Schreiber of 
Yale, Woodbridge of Columbia and the 
Rector of the Academy of Paris at the 
Sorbonne, Professor Sebastien Charléty. 

At the hour of Goethe’s death, 11:25 
a. m., every belfry in all Germany sent 
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GREAT GOETHE 

Democracy squired Autocracy; 
Communism bowed. 


forth last week a solemn tolling. Lumps 
rose in millions of German throats. Gasped 
President Peterson of the Goethe Society, 
fighting to master his emotions, “Goethe 
was ours!” 

Goethe. Only ultra-squeamish Goethe 
admirers belittle the major fact that from 
early youth to ripe old age Goethe drew 
what he called his inspiration from a series 
of women, very few of whom were intel- 
lectual and only one of whom he married 
(17 years after their child was born). 
Eleven of Goethe’s women are named by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica which empha- 
sizes that he had many another. Last week. 
addressing young U. S. females at Barnard 
College, Professor Wilhelm Braun cried: 
“The charm of Goethe’s matchless person- 
ality is explained not by the universality 
of his genius but by the splendid normality 
of his life. He has given us a pattern that 
will always be valid: that it is the highest 
duty and aim of the individual to develop 
his own individuality and character to the 
highest extent possible.” Clap, clap went 


whole-hearted Goethians. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was born 
at Frankfort-on-Main in 1749, the son of 
a rich lawyer and the grandson of a tailor 
turned innkeeper. Educated in the arts, 
sciences and law, Goethe’s poetical and 
practical career took imposing form in 
1775, when, aged 26, he settled down in 
Weimar to spend the rest of his life at 
the court of his friend, Grand Duke Karl 
August. From then on as poet, statesman 
and a genius of widest interests Goethe 
permitted his personality to expand ma- 
jestically. He crowned his career by writ- 
ing Faust, a poem into which he poured 
a lifetime of erudition, inspiration and 
philosophy. If the German people have a 
“national poem” it is Faust.* The Em- 
peror Napoleon, to whom Genius Goethe 
was presented at the zeniths of their 
careers, engaged him in profound conver- 
sation for some time, then implanted the 
seal of French approval by exclaiming, 
“Voila un homme—There’s a man!” 


“x 
ITALY 
Decree on Wives 

Every Cabinet Minister is “His Ex- 
cellency” but in Italy last week the title 
“Her Excellency” was restricted by dras- 
tic decree to the wife of Premier Benito 
Mussolini and wives of other members of 
the Order of the Annunziata, most exalted 
in Italy. Besides // Duce only 20 other 
persons comprise the Order, including 18 
of the blood royal and Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri. 

_ Her Excellency Rachele Mussolini con- 

tinued to mind her motherly business in 
complete obscurity last week. She is a 
peasant, the daughter of the keeper of a 
tiny village inn, invincibly modest asd 
wholesome. To say that // Duce ignores 
Her Excellency and lives a bachelor’s life 
in Rome is to ignore the fact that he also 
visits her from time to time in Milan or 
on their farm at Forli in northern Italy, 
bounces their latest babe upon his knee 
and otherwise demonstrates his warm 
family feelings. 

*Spirited is the English translation of Faust 
just made by Princeton’s Professor George Madi- 
son Priest and published last week (Covici 
Friede, $5). The turning of the tide of battle 
between fire-puffing devils and valiant angels who 
attack them by scattering roses, Professor Priest 
translates thus: 

MEPHISTOPHELES TO THE SATANS 

They think perhaps that with such flowery 

matter 

They'll snow hot devils in and make them cool. 


Your breath will melt and shrivel it.-—Now 
puff, you puficrs! ... 
As the barrage of roses continues, Mephis- 


topheles, surveying the rout of his Satans, ex- 
claims: 

Oh, curses, shame on such an idiot band! 

Upon their heads the Satans stand. 

Head over heels fat ones are curving, 

Plunging in Hell ass-uppermost. ... 

Cuorvus oF ANGELS: 

Only the loving 

Love leads to Light 

“Lines in the translation which may seem to 
be improperly stumbling and irregular,’ writes 
Translator Priest, “are in many cases reflections 
of the same characteristics in the German, a de- 
vice of Goethe’s to vary the metre or to suggest 
the momentary restlessness or confusion of spirit 
of the speaker.” 
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and the gunboat did not dare fire for fear his flowerings can be translated): ‘The 





“Her ExcCELLENCY” 


Besides her Duce, there are only 20 others. 


To be entertained by Her Excellency 
and His Excellency is to spend a day or 
an evening with two middle-aged people 
who seem to enjoy frolicking like chil- 
dren, eating hearty meals, reading the 
papers, hotly discussing the news, playing 
simple card games with a candle for illu- 
mination and blowing it out early. 


CHINA 


Ominous Soong 

China’s No. 1 banker, T. V. Soong, head 
of the “Soong Dynasty” and up to the 
Shanghai incident primarily a Peace Man, 
startled all China by a declaration last 
wetk in the People’s Tribune: 

“China must become adept at slaughter. 
China must now put her national defense 
above all else.” 

Kidnapping Kidnappers 

Only in China is kidnapping so common 
as in the U. S., but in China the prizes 
are seldom so rich, particularly since U. S. 
missionary societies have moved to dis- 
courage kidnapping by refusing to pay any 
ransoms whatever.* A rich prize is Capt. 
Charles Baker of Pasadena, who used to 
pilot a river boat from Shanghai up 
through the Yangtze rapids. In January 
he ran aground in Hupeh Province, some- 
where near Kienli District which has a 
“Communist” bandit government. The 
Kienli bandits ferried Capt. Baker ashore, 
a most valuable bit of salvage, and held 
him for ransom. 

Capt. Baker’s friends promptly paid. 
This seemed so easy, the bandits of Kienli 
kept the money and the Captain, dangled 
their bait again & again. On one occasion 
the productive Captain was sent out into 
the middle of a river while his friends fer- 
ried $5,000 ashore from a Chinese gun- 
boat. Then the Captain was jerked back 





*For discussion of the ethics of ransom-paying, 
see p. 6. 


of killing him. Most recent note read: 
“You can’t fool me. If you want to see 
Baker back I must have $25,000. 

[Signed] The Presidium of the Soviet 
Government for Kienli District.” 

Last week Capt. Baker’s friends per- 
suaded the Nationalist government to take 
a strange step. Instead of paying more 
Baker ransoms, the Chinese Government 
agreed to try some kidnapping too. Yang- 
tze naval patrols were ordered to raid 
Kienli villages, kidnap likely bandits in the 
hope of effecting a swap. 


JAPAN 


Yen to Fight 

Japanese politicians, more fearful than 
ever of a military coup d’état, tried to 
save the Empire’s parliamentary system 
last week by yielding abjectly to War 
Minister Sadao Araki, reshuffling some 
Cabinet posts at the military clique’s be- 
hest, appropriating all the money de- 
manded by the fighting services and hastily 
adjourning the Diet before worse should 
befall. The Opposition (Minseito) Party, 
not daring to oppose, wailed a public pre- 
diction through the lips of Deputy Gotaro 
Ogawa that Japan’s occupation of Man- 
churia will soon have cost 300,000,000 yen 
($100,000,000 current rate )—a vast sum 
for Japan. 

When he addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week War Minister Araki, 
according to the discreet translator, “em- 
ployed language so beautiful and flowery 
that it cannot be translated into English 
very well.” 

Militarist Araki (a devoted husband and 
father) beautifully threatened Japanese 
withdrawal from the League of Nations 
“if its commission |now investigating 
Manchuria] continues to show ignorance 
of Far Eastern conditions.” Demanding 
that more Japanese troops be sent to Man- 
churia, General Araki said (as nearly as 


problems confronting the Empire’s defense 
arm are of such magnitude and profound 
importance as to transcend those of our 
Siberian expeditions in 1918 | when Japa- 
nese and other Allied troops penetrated 
far into Soviet territory]. From certain 
viewpoints the present situation is even 
more serious than the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1905. 

“It is only natural that our officers and 
men feel the blood surging through their 
veins as never before. By the co-operation 
of all the people, we hope to bring this 
crisis to a desirable consummation. 

“The co-operation of the army and 
navy has been of a magnificence rarely 
seen in our history. Their activities have 
been such that we can be proud of them 
before the world.” 

Such gorgeous words meant, of course, 
that Japan’s militarists were toying with 
the project of an onslaught upon Russia 
(which has been feverishly strengthening 
the fortifications of Vladivostok). But the 
situation in Japan itself was critical last 
week. With business hamstrung by the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, with 
business leaders unable to judge precisely 
which way the militarists would jump, 
even public service corporations like the 
Tokyo Subway Railway Co. were in acute 
uncertainty and fear. 

Thus one day 150 subway employes 
dared to threaten the company with base- 
ball bats. Shouldering these popular 
sporting weapons (even Crown Prince 
Chichibu plays baseball) they swaggered 
boldly into a subway train, shooed out the 
passengers, closed all the doors. Neither 
they nor the train would move, they an- 
nounced, until the company gave ‘them 
shorter hours, more pay. 

Ordinarily Tokyo police would have 
broken up the baseball bat strike at once 
Last week the subway company, afraid 
that trouble, once provoked, might spread, 
meekly yielded to all the subterranean 
sportsmen’s demands. 
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War MINISTER ARAKI & FAMILY 


On Manchuria he was “beautiful and flowery.” 
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New Pictures 

Tarzan, the Ape Man (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) begins in matter-of-fact 
fashion when a young English girl named 
Jane Parker (Maureen O'Sullivan) arrives 
at the cozy hut of her father, an African 
trader. She is a pleasant character and one 
not easily startled. Her most definite char- 
acteristic is a warm enthusiasm for ma- 
ternity which makes her approve of 1) an 


CINEMA 


diately strangling not one lion but two. 
When the savage dwarfs capture the mem- 
bers of the Parker expedition and are glee- 
fully preparing to feed them to a large 
gorilla, Tarzan effects a rescue. He gives 
his yodel in a loud voice and advances on 
the dwarf village followed by a herd of 
friendly elephants. The elephants trample 
the village to bits and Tarzan disposes of 
the gorilla. Cinemaddicts will be aided in 





Jounny WEISSMULLER, MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN & ENEMIES 


Shot in the head, he strangles two (2) lions. 


African baby in a bag, 2) a hippopotababy 
waddling after its mother, 3) a small 
shaggy ape which seems to be an orphan. 
When she goes with her father’s expedition 
to find the valley where the long-tusked 
elephants die, she accepts all hardships 
calmly and only squeals once, when she 
topples. over a precipice and is barely 
saved by a ragged rope. The final test of 
her imperturbability comes when she is 
kidnapped by a yodeling athlete in a 
loin cloth who swings her up to his nest 
at the top of a tree and turns out to be 
Tarzan of the Apes.* 

Jane Parker still seems to be more 
pleased than frightened. Her abductor does 
not disillusion her. Although he can only 
converse with monkeys and is, aside from 
his ability as a gymnast, convincingly sub- 
human, Tarzan shows a surprising grasp 
of the niceties of romantic love. He is 
only rough once, when he seizes Jane Par- 
ker’s handkerchief, tears it in half and 
gives a disagreeable grunt. 

When Tarzan (Johnny Weissmuller) has 
Jane Parker in his den, the picture really 
gets into its stride. ‘The ground below the 
trees becomes alive with tigers, lions, ze- 
bras, waterbucks, crocodiles and savage 
dwarfs. Tarzan is a match for all of them. 
When a member of the Parker expedition 
shoots him in the head, he is too tough to 
mind it and shows his stamina by imme- 

Hero of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ famed series 

Tarzan of the Apes, Tarzan and the Lost 

Empire, etc., etc. (1914-1931). 


their understanding of this turn of events 
by recalling the recent cycle of gangster 
pictures. The elephants and apes are 
Tarzan’s gang; at the end of the picture 
Jane Parker has become the moll of the 
organization. 

Tarzan, the Ape Man is frankly and 
gorgeously spurious. It was not made in 
Africa with benefit of publicity and 
palaver, but on the home grounds of 
Hollywood, where the apes, crocodiles, 
lions, tigers, dwarfs, elephants and goril- 
las are better acquainted with their his- 
trionic duties and can discharge them 
more effectively. Almost as effective as 
the animals is Tarzan Weissmuller. His 
ability as a swimmer has never led him into 
jungles. The wildest animal he ever knew 
hitherto was the comparatively tame and 
toothless alligator which used sometimes 
to be allowed to splash comically in the 
Roney-Plaza Hotel’s luxurious swimming 
pool in Miami, where Weissmuller was 
swimming instructor. Nevertheless he ac- 
quits himself creditably. His spare frame 
is not too skinny for the réle; he swims 
faster than Miss O'Sullivan can run and 
his thick-featured face is what one would 
expect in a foster brother of wild beasts. 
He wrestles bravely with animals, stuffed 
or otherwise, and rides a hippopotamus as 
though it were a Shetland pony. Best of 
all is his first appearance—swooping 
through the trees in huge quick parabolas 
on a succession of trapezes made of ropy 
vines and branches. 


One Hour With You (Paramount). 
A memorable moment in this picture ar- 
rives when Roland Young is telling 
Maurice Chevalier that he has evidence 
that Chevalier has been misbehaving with 
his wife. He explains that he has had 
Chevalier watched by detectives. He says: 
“At 2:35 you got into a taxi in which my 
wife was waiting. At 2:43 the taxi stopped 
outside my house.” Then, slightly apolo- 
getic for describing a sequence of events 
with which Chevalier must already be 
familiar, he stops himself and asks: “Am 
I boring you?” 

It is the accent which Director Ernst 
Lubitsch* gives to scenes like this and 
the polish with which Young, Chevalier 
and Charles Ruggles act them, that make 
them much funnier than they have often 
been before. The plot of One Hour With 
You is not startlingly new. Director Lu- 
bitsch himself used it before in a silent 
cinema called The Marriage Circle, but 
this time he has given it a new informality 
with tricks which other Hollywood direc- 
tors are bound to imitate. Chevalier ad- 
dresses the audience from time to time 
and tells them, to make sure that they 
understand the story, that he is in love 
with his wife, Colette (Jeannette Mac- 
Donald), but tantalized by her best friend, 
Mitzi (Genevieve Tobin). Most of the 
dialog, instead of being poorly translated 
German as is usually the case in Lubitsch 
opera, is in easy, loosely rhymed couplets 
Sample: 

Colette: Oh, how’s that composer you 
went with so much? 

Mitzi: He’s gone, 
wonderful touch. 

From an entertainment at once informal 
and highly artificial, Chevalier’s songs 
spring spontaneously. Even Jeannette 
MacDonald’s trademark scene, the one in 
which she shows her underclothes, is bear- 
able. Some Lubitsch touches: a small 
light going on & off at the head of a bed 
which contains Chevalier and MacDonald: 
Chevalier trying to convince a policeian 
that the lady with whom he has been en- 
twined on a park bench is his wife. 


but he had such a 


Girl Crazy (RKO) is a vehicle fit for the 
comic talents of Robert Woolsey and Bert 
Wheeler, two funnymen from vaudeville 
who have lately aroused so much enthusi- 
asm among cinemaddicts that they were 
last week the principals in an experiment 
to find a new way of paying actors 


Harry Cohn, new president of Columbia - 


Pictures Corp., announced that he had 
hired Wheeler & Woolsey to make a pic- 
ture for a royalty on its profits, an 
arrangement never before tried by a 
major producing company. If it works, 
Columbia will try it on other employes. 
Unless Columbia’s Cohn is able to think 
up a better picture than Girl Crazy, his 
experiment is unlikely to prove anything. 
The picture is an adaptation of a Man- 
hattan musicomedy delineating happen- 
ings at a dude ranch started by a young 
Easterner who has been sent west to lead 
a quiet life. Wheeler & Woolsey arrive 
at the dude ranch in a taxi. Wheeler is 
induced to run for sheriff, an office as 
dangerous to its incumbent as the presi- 


*After prolonged bickering, Herr Lubitsch last 
week signed a new contract with Paramount. 
He will make three pictures next year, one with 
Chevalier. 
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Capture the living glamour of 
—— famous places — with Ciné-Kodak 


ideville 


Aim, press the lever—and you are making a movie 





husi- TC C : noe oe : : 
ape ; N AGIC thoroughfares—the side-streets and bou-  Ciné-Kodak M, price $75, makes movies as simply 
4 ferTe e+ ° . ° 7 - e “ots 
aidnont levards of Paris. Romance marches by in as a Brownie makes snapshots. No focusing. Aim 
actors a thousand fascinating faces ...now at a the camera, press a lever. That’s all there is to 
ag famous café on the left bank ... now along it. Kodascope projectors now reduced as 
1e a a - a ° ~ a és 
a pic the leafy footpaths of the Bois. low as $50. Dealers offer easy terms. East- 
its, an hese are the glamorous scenes your man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
vy a Sf Wy be “ 
os Ciné-Kodak can capture... the scenes amet - 
oyes. you and your family and friends will en- Wimeeian Keunn GConmass « Medes . Mew Yak 
igen Joy again and again 1n V1\ id home movies. Send me FREE illustrated booklet telling me all about 
ating making my own movies. T. 4-4 
¢ 5° ‘ 2 £7 » . 
red CINE-KODAK Model M—Only $75 with case ” 
happen- Into this compact little camera, Eastman has con- seine 
. young centrated all the essentials of movie making. Equipped Senset 
to lead with /.3.5 lens and a special attachment for close-ups. 6 7 
r arrive No focusing. Loads with full 100 feet of 16 mm. film. City State 
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DOES IT COST SO LITTLE 
to go to the 


SOUTH SEAS 
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® You are due for an exceedingly pleas- 
ant surprise when you learn what a 
modest figure on the face of a check 
will cover a superb crossing over the 
smooth, sunny ocean lane to Hawaii— 
the world’s most alluring destination. 


3B As your captivating prelude to Hawaii, 
picture yourself at sea, splashing in an 
outdoor pool... gaily whacking tennis 
balls . . . enjoying sparkling diversions 
from morning till night. Delicious meals, 
difficult to equal on land or water... 
rest in a stateroom that symbolizes this 
new era of “modern life in all its luxury, 
gone to sea!”’ The ideal feature of these 
trips is that they may be molded to fit 
any budget—any itinerary. 

BS Cross on the swift, palatial liners, 
“Mariposa,” “Monterey” or ‘“Malolo”— 
pacemakers of the Matson-Lassco fleeis, 
or enjoy superlative comfort with a 
more leisurely crossing on the famous 
“Maui,” “Matsonia,” “Manoa” or 
“City of Los Angeles.”’ Convenient sail- 
ings every few days from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. Details at any travel 
agency or our offices. 


=> > NEW SERVICE 
to New Zealand and Australia 


The “Mariposa” sailing May 6, and the 
“Monterey” sailing June 3, will provide 
15-day service to New Zealand, 18-day 
service to Australia, via Hawaii, Samoa 
and Fiji. 


MATSON LINE 
LASSCO LINE 


New York City Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 4-22 





Maiden voyage of a NEW giant of the sea. 


S. S. MONTEREY 


Sails from New York to California MAY 12, 
via San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


FARES from $275 Ist Class, $140 Cabin Class. 


Details from travel agencies or our offices. 
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of a South American republic. 
Wheeler giggles constantly; Woolsey 
chews cigars. A small girl (Mitzi Green) 
gives impersonations of Bing Crosby, Ros- 
coe Ates, Edna May Oliver and George 
Arliss. A girl named Kitty Kelly sings 
three Gershwin songs from the stage ver- 


sion of Girl Crazy (“I’ve Got Rhythm,” | 


“Bidin’ My Time,” “Not for Me’). Even- 
tually the happy adjustment of a minor 


| . 
romance between the dude rancher (Eddie 


Quillan) and a coy Arizonan (Arline 
Judge) serves as an excuse to end the pic- 
ture. Typical shot: Wheeler & Woolsey 
tweaking the nose of a wild west villain 
(Stanley Fields). 


The Crowd Roars (Warner). Having 


recorded the buzzing of airplanes, the 
rattle of gangster pistols, the slow thunder 
of artillery, the drumming of horses’ hoofs, 
the squealing of police sirens and other 
disturbing decibels, it was time for the 
cinema to investigate the uproars of the 
common motor car. In this picture, the 
automobiles are small, slim, built for rac- 
ing. Less sleek and decorative than the 
vehicles in which the late Wallace Reid 
transported himself as the hero of similar 
sagas about motor racing, they are more 
exciting and dangerous. There are three 
races in the course of the picture, two 
serious accidents, innumerable skids, two 





| gasoline tank fires. All this, photographed 


| tion with Seton I. Miller), 





brilliantly and from every angle, is enough 
to make The Crowd Roars a dreadful and 
a stimulating spectacle. It is almost 
enough to make you forget that the story, 
written by Howard Hawks (in collabora- 
is slight and 
spurious as is usually the case when a 
director undertakes to film his own writ- 
ings. James Cagney is a race track driver 
with a curious obsession. He loves liquor 
and what he calls “women,” but he is so 
anxious, to segregate his young brother 


from all such enticements that he hurls | 


a blonde (Joan Blondell) through a door- 
way, deserts his own mistress 
Dvorak) and whacks his brother (Eric 
Linden) on the face. Subsequently comes 
the scene in which, to win the Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes Race, Cagney has to take his 
brother’s place behind the wheel. Good 
shot: Billy Arnold, real winner of the 
Indianapolis Race in 1930, talking to 
Cagney in the pits before the race. 


PEOPLE 








“Names make news.” 


names made this news: 


(Ann | 


Last week these | 


William Henry Cardinal O'Connell, | 


| Archbishop of Boston, who lately flayed 


radio jazz and “crooners” (Time, Jan. 
18), broadcast over NBC in Boston an 
introduction to a scheduled program of 
Easter music from the Vatican. At the 
end of his remarks the transatlantic radio 
blared forth not the Vatican choir but, 
thanks to a studio mixup in Rome, an 
Italian band torturing U. S. jazz. 


In the library of his Manhattan home, 
dressed and ready for dinner, John Pier- 
pont Morgan sat down at a flat-topped 
desk, read into two box-like microphones 
from a letter which lay there. NBC tech- 





Poor Ricwarv’s eALMANACK 


Brove HT up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain infotma- 
tion, observable daysand mayhap a word or two to the wise. 










Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia's leading hotel 


Beware the derby concealing the brick.eg> 
U. S.Mint established at Philadelphia, 1792: 
Aprit "7" bring May 

Oxiver: Goldsmith died, 1774. “He wrote 
like an angel—” 

" @ Manarma Ghandi makessalt illegally,1929. 
U. 8. Declares War on Germany, 1917. Kohi- 
noor presented to Queen Victoria, 1850. -@ = 
Beware of little expenses. Be frugal and free.’ 


Ponce de Leon lands in Florida, 1 51 3. Foun- iy 
tain of youth still undiscovered, 1932. 


Lee surrenders at Appomattox, 1865. 
Button Gwinnett born, 1735. Autograph 


market booms. (7 + 
mk 


Henry Clay born, 1772. He was right, but 
never President. 


Naporeon abdicates, 1814. 


Tuomas Jefferson born, 1743. Catholic 
Emancipation Act, 1829. 
Lincotn Assassinated, 1865. Sinking of the 


Titanic, 1912, —<> Eta 

7 . — 
} 

Get therod outa Ce, Trout season opens today. 

Witkins & Eielson fly from Spitzbergen to 

Alaska, 1928. , ASS" 

BenjAMIN Franklin died, 1790. The Benjamin 

Franklin Hotel carries on the Franklin tradition. 


Annxuat Convention of American Physical 
Educational Association in Philadelphia, 1932. 
Headquarters at The Benjamin Franklin. 
Pavt Revere’s ride, 1775. “Hardly a man is 
now alive—” » fol - <x 

McKun ey sends ultimatum to Spain, 1898. 
First day of Passover. Seabury Investigation 
Commences, 1931. 
Wanperinc Jew said to have appeared in 


Brussels, 1774. 

St. George’s Day in Britain. Shakespeare g 
and Cervantes died, 1616. 

Day.icuT saving commences—first proposed 
by Benjamin Franklin. 

ApMiIRAL Farragut damns ore and takes 
New Orleans, 1862. ASS 


, 
ie \ 
ConreperaTe Memorial Day, Here’s a toast 
to the Boys in Gray. = 

U. S, Grant born, 1822. 
Take the anti-freeze out of the radiator. 


House resumes Tariff Discussion —~1892— 
Still at it—1932. 


“Cat me carly, Mother dearjfor I'm to be 
Queen of the May.” Pe tah: 
Axp IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Monaging Director 
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For Lower Taxes 
lay Mains 
NOW 


Your city can now install needed CAST 1RON 
mains at LESS Cost than two years ago.. 


Larger water mains are needed 
in many crowded, apartment-house 
sections that were private-dwelling 
neighborhoods a generation ago. 
Mains that were of ample carrying 
capacity at that time are now in- 
adequate. Your city can make part 
of your tax dollar go further by in- 
stalling larger size mains now. For, 
according to the American Water 
Works Association,* water works 
improvements can now be made at 
substantial savings over what they 
would have cost two years ago. 

Necessary water works improve- 
ments cannot be put off for long. 
Public health and fire protection 
require an adequate water supply. 
Your city should replace inadequate 
mains now while costs of material 
and labor are abnormally depressed 


—-and while labor is in desperate 
need of employment. Apart from 
humanitarian considerations, to take 
advantage of temporary low costs for 
necessary permanent construction is 
a sound program for lowering taxes. 

Cast iron pipe plays an import- 
ant part in water supply and distri- 
bution. Engineers regard it as the 
most enduring and economical pipe 
practicable for underground mains. 
In America’s oldest cities the origi- 
nal cast iron mains are still in ser- 
vice, in some instances after a cen- 
tury or more of constant use. Cast 
iron pipe’s long life has saved mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money. 





CAST IRON PIPE 





The reason for the long life of cast iron 
pipe is its effective resistance to rust. Cast 
iron pipe is the one ferrous metal for 
water and gas mains, and for sewer con- 
struction, that will not disintegrate from 
rust. This characteristic makes cast iron 
pipe the most practicable for underground 
mains since rust will not destroy it. 

Taxpayers, city officials and engineers 
are invited to write us for further infor- 
mation regarding cast iron pipe for water, 
gas and sewer mains. Address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 So. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 


*Based on announcement made in December issue of the 


“Journal of the American Water Works Association.” 


case Frm] 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 


above. It is the registered trademark of The 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 





Copyright 1932— The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
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21 glorious days 
for less than *300° 


ONG AFTER the strains of Aloha 
Oe have faded across Honolulu 
harbor you'll remember the 


gorgeous color of fragrant flower- 
leis chat greeted you...and bid you 


goodbye. . . . Truly this is a fasci- 

nating land. One that has charmed 

visitors since the first ship came. 
We quote from a recent issue of 


the New York World-T elegram: 


“The simple, friendly spirit of its 
early people still hovers over this 
gentle land, and the glowing Ha- 
waiian moon still rises over the 
purple heights of Diamond Head, 
beglamouring those who come un- 
der its spell. 

‘“Kamaaina (old-timer), mala- 
hini (newcomer)—both hold aloft 
the Kukui torch to that phrase of 
Mark Twain...‘no other land could 
so beseechingly haunt me... its 
balmy airs are always blowing, its 
summer seas flashing in the sun; 









the pulsing of its surfbeat is in my 
ears. | see its garlanded crags, its 
plumy palms drowsing by the 
shore; in my nostrils still lives the 
breath of flowers that perished 20 
years ago.” 

Hawaii’s friendly spirit, her gra- 
cious hospitality is told and mar- 
veled at by every traveler that 
touches her shore. The islands of her 
lovely feec—Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
Kauai, vie with each other in enter- 
tainment for malahinis. 

Honolulu this summer is the 
scene of many important meetings : 


National Foreign Trade Council 
Hawaii, May 4 to 6, 1932 


Rotary International 
Seattle, June 20 to 24, 1932 
Fourth Pacific Rotary Conference 
Hawaii, June 12 to 15, 1932 
W orld’s Federation Education Associa- 
tions Meeting, Hawaii, July 25 10 31, 1932 


— — 


* LESS THAN $300-All expenses, in- 
cluding comfortable accommodations 
ashore and afloat for a three weeks round- 
trip from the Pacific Coast, need be no 
more than $290. Special convention hotel 
and steamship rates. 


HAWAII 





HAWAII 


225 BUSH 


STREET, 


TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 


SAAR FPR ARC 1s £ oe 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you Fret, authori- 
tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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nicians who alone heard the voice nodded 
their approval, threw switches for a real 
broadcast. After an introduction by NBC 
President Merlin Hall Aylesworth, Banker 
Morgan donned gold-rimmed spectacles 
(usually he wears pince-nez), picked up 
in his right hand a manuscript which he 
had written longhand, spoke in an easy, 
deep “telephone” voice. It was Banker 
Morgan's first broadcast. He did it to 
help the “Block-Aid” campaign to help 
New York’s needy. Excerpt: “We have 
reached a point where the aid of govern- 
ments or the gifts of individuals, no mat- 
ter how generous, are insufficient to meet 
the conditions which have come upon us. 
So we must all do our bit. . . .”* While 
Banker Morgan spoke, his butlurs Physick 
and Biles listened at a receiver in a back 
room. No photographs of the event were 
permitted. Employes of Publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst made and circu- 
lated a composite picture (see cut) show- 
ing Banker Morgan’ without glasses, 








Composograph by International 
BLocK-AIDER MorGAN 


“So we must all do our bit.” 


dressed in a business suit, with hands 
clasped instead of holding manuscript. 
Hearstpapers, which have been hammer- 
ing “the international bankers,” derided 
the broadcast with an editorial in Pub- 
lisher Hearst’s best style, but unsigned, 
referring to “John Plunderbund Mor- 
gan.” 





Into a Congressional committee room in 
Washington, D. C. stepped Owen D. 
Young and wearily dropped into a chair. 
He was sightseeing, he explained. He 
needed rest while his son Dick, 12, climbed 
to the Capitol dome. Said Banker Young: 
“I’ve brought each of my children to 
Washington on Easter when they reached 
12. He is the last. . . . Ihave found how 
much [the Government] offers physically 
to the taxpayer. Before I return home I 
expect to be a qualified guide.” 





*Banker Morgan resides on Madison Avenue 
in the block bounded by Park Avenue, 36th & 
37th Streets. In addition to the Morgan home, 
library and museum the block is occupied by: 
Brother-in-Law Herbert Livingston Satterlee, So- 
cialites Lyman J. Delano and Edwin Wright 
Sheldon, Drs. Edwin A. Spies and Israel Fleiss, 
the new Union League Club. 
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These issues will decide your vote 








14th Edition ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 


Ask yourself frankly, “What do I really 
know about tariffs and taxes, about 
prohibition, and international debts? 
Prejudices, political rant aside, what 
are the facts? 

‘This summeryou ll vote onmen whose 
attitudes toward these vital issues will 
affect your country and you. 

To get all the essential knowledge, all 
the significant experience the world’s 
best minds have accumulated on these 
and all important subjects . . . own and 
consult the New lth Edition Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

50,000 vital subjects in 
the New Britannica 
All special questions of finance and in- 
vestment, of science and art, of politics, 
history, and recreation with which you 
know you should be thoroughly conver- 
sant are among the 50,000 articles to 
which 3,500 great statesmen, scientists, 


Look it up in the... 


financiers, scholars, and specialists have 
contributed in the new Britannica. 


The finest library any home 
can have—only $5 down 

“[ do not believe there is a better central 
source of information than the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Jn my opinion, it 
should be the first set of books in any 
home,” writes Walter Dill Scott, Presi- 
dent of Northwestern University. 

(Quite outside the cost of printing the 
35,000,000 words, 15.000 illustrations, 
and 500 maps that make up the New 
Britannica, more than $2,500,000 was 
spent in assembling this information. 

Yet you can buy all of it in the new 
14th Edition for a very nominal sum; 
breaking this down into monthly pay- 
ments of $5 if you like. 

Take the first step toward getting the 
facts on issues which vitally affect you 
by sending in this coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





POMALD MIS 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 62-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


Fill out the coupon and mail it. It won't obligate 
you in any way; it won't cost you anything. A beau- 
tifully illustrated 62-page booklet will be sent you 
and full information on how you can own that in- 
dispensable thing for success in today’s world ... 
an armory of specialized knowledge with which 
to defeat failure at every turn. 





Mail the coupon for this 
62-page booklet — free 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, by return mail, without 


obligation, your 62-page illustrated book- 
let, with color plates and maps from the 


new Britannica, and low price offer. 
Nam 
Addre 
City woe cocccccescccsces cocceces State.. 
11.2-2-GG 
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Mt. Shuksan, Washington 


Vacations 
are different 
in the Northwest! 


A ranch in the Rockies or a cabin on 
Puget Sound, Glacier Park or wild 
Alaska, activity or sun-drenched lazi- 
ness—Great Northern Vacations are 
as varied as the Northwest. Great 
cities, great mountains, great fun and 
a great way to reach them all—the 
Great Northern. Summer fares from 
the East are lowest ever. Write Great 
Northern Vacations, Department C-4-1, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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te Glacier Park, the Northwest and California 
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““Outdoingest Fellers” 


“Hit’s right smart unhandy to be po’,” 
and live in a mountain cabin on $575 a 
year, with a woman and six children to 
keep—and maybe be neighborly and take 
in a half-dozen extra ones when their par- 
ents die. In the three-room cabin there is 
no heat but from the fireplace, no window, 
no plumbing. The hill woman is much in 
childbirth. After six or eight children she 
may die. The mountaineer takes a second 
woman, perhaps a third. What becomes of 
the many young ones, whose blood is of 
the purest in the U. S.? 

Primarily for mountain folk exists Berea 
College at Berea, Ky. Only 7% of its 
1,600 students are admitted from regions 
outside the Southern Appalachians. Half 
the students work their way through the 
Foundation-Junior High School, Academy 
and College, earn about 76% of their 
total expenses. No one is too poor to enter. 
A 16-year-old is not too young; a 63- 
year-old not too aged. Students are sup- 
posed to have $17 for room & board for 
the first term, but one girl was ad- 
mitted with 63¢. Tuition costs nothing. 
Berea’s deficits are made up by subscrip- 
tions, endowments, sale of student prod- 
ucts. There are many friends, locally and 
elsewhere. In Manhattan last week Berea 
was seeking new friends and patrons, with 
an exhibition—its first—of products of the 
college’s nine saleable student industries. 
On view were buns, toys, candies, furni- 
ture, brooms & brushes, homespuns, rugs, 
pictures and “kivers” (bedspreads). Moun- 
taineers have plenty of time, which is 
worth practically nothing to them. Berea 
attempts to advise them, help them farm 
and keep house, sell their goods for an 
honest price. 

“Labor” is a required course at Berea; 
during four years every student must work 
at least ten hours per week. There are 
standard courses also, from ABC’s to A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. Visitors to classrooms 
are impressed with such imaginative hill- 
billy phrases as: ““My home is way up the 
hollow where the valley snuggles in our 
little cabin,’ “I like to read what the 
goneby men have stored away in their life- 
time,” “a rage of anger,” “the outdoingest 
feller,” “the air from the falls keeps the 
flowers in motion all the time.” 

There have been many “outdoing fel- 
lers” at Berea since it was founded (as a 
church) in 1853. In 1885 was graduated 
the late William Eleazar Barton, who re- 
turned to preach at the college church. Dr. 
Barton always remembered how he 
plighted troths with a Berea teacher on a 
hill near the campus. He bought the hill, 
named it Barton’s Pinnacle, willed it to 
Berea (Time, Dec. 29, 1930). Dr. Barton, 
author of many a book on Lincoln and 
hero of the longest biography in the 1930 
Who’s Who, sent his son Bruce to Berea 
for one year. His education he felt would 
not be complete without that. Son Bruce, 
now the famed publicist, succeeded his 
father as a trustee of Berea. He goes to 
Berea annually, blurbs it liberally, says 
it is the place where $1 “does more net 
good than anywhere else.” Publicist Bar- 
ton got 67 friends to pay $1,000 a year to 
Berea, each of them thus maintaining ten 


boys or girls. Other benefactors: Andrew 
Carnegie (library); Dr. Joel Ernest 
Goldthwait of Boston (Agriculture Build- 
ing); the trustees, who include Banker 
Melvin Alvah Traylor, Publisher Robert 
Worth Bingham of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Times, Dr. John Huston Finley 
of the New York Times, who listed over 
the radio last week the five things in the 
world he had always wanted to see: the 
pyramids, the Sphinx, the Parthenon, the 
Taj Mahal and Berea College. Trustee 
Finley has yet to see the last two. 
President of the college on the hill, 
whose campus resembles that of Prince- 
ton, is small, white-haired Dr. William 
James Hutchins. A former Brooklyn pas- 
tor, professor at the Oberlin Graduate 
School, he took the job in 1920. Shy and 
modest, he wears mist-blue homespun suits 





Keystone 


THE PRESIDENTS HUTCHINS 

For pére, a new building; for fils... ? 
from the college shops. Mrs. Hutchins 
does not wear silk dresses at Berea. Fac- 
ulty members must conform to regula- 
tions: no smoking or drinking. They may 
be married but students may not. Strictly 
supervised, the students do not wear 
fancy clothing, are not permitted to pair 
off in dark places, for as mountain folk 
say, “If there’s talkin’ there’s courtin’.” 
Dr. Hutchins went to Yale (1892) where 
there has always been courtin’. So did 
his son President Robert Maynard 
(“Bob”) of the University of Chicago, 
to whom Berea gave an LL.D. degree last 
year. President Hutchins pére will retire 
at 70 in ten years. Before then he hopes 
chiefly that Berea will get a new adminis- 
tration building to be named for his prede- 
cessor, Dr. William Goodell Frost, who 
also went to Berea from Oberlin. Presi- 
dent Hutchins fils will not retire for many 
a year. The high post he assumed at 30 is 
by no means the limit of his ambitions. 


o—— 


St. Patrick’s Queen 

“For I’m to be Queen of St. Patrick's 
Ball,” reflected Miss Mary Louise Butter- 
field proudly in her sorority house at the 
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A GREAT many people who pay regu- 
lar visits to the dentist fail to supple- 
ment his up-to-date methods by mod- 
ern care of their teeth at home. Yet 
this twice-a-day care can be of vital 
aid in keeping teeth sound and 
healthy. The results depend on the 
dentifrice you use. 

Squibb Dental Cream is made by 
a balanced formula, developed 
through years of scientific research, 
in collaboration with the leading den- 
tal authorities of the country. Den- 
tists everywhere recognize the good 
qualities of Milk of Magnesia in the 
care of the teeth. A mild antacid, 
gentle in its cleansing and polishing 
action, it is an ideal dentifrice base. 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia — excep- 
tionally pure, smooth and pleasant- 
tasting —is combined in carefully 
balanced proportion with other 


TIME 


needed ingredients to make Squibb 
Dental Cream outstanding among 
dentifrices. 

Squibb’s is not only effective but 
thoroughly safe. It contains no grit 
nor astringent. There is nothing in it 
that can harm tooth-enamel or the 
tender edges of the gums. Its pleas- 
ant taste makes it a favorite with chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike. Use it 
after smoking and see how it re- 
freshes and invigorates your mouth, 

Your teeth are among the most 
valuable assets you possess. Help 
your dentist protect and preserve 
them. Brush them, morning and 
night, with this scientific dental 
cream. Good druggists everywhere 
are proud to carry Squibb’s. 

The American Dental Association, Council 


on Dental Therapeutics, has placed its Seal 
of Acceptance on Squibb Dental Cream. 





Modern care of the teeth 


DEMANDS A DENTIFRICE 


BASED ON A SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED FORMULA 





Copyright 1932 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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EVERYTHING THE HIGH SEAS OFFER— plus THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LUXURY! 





8.8. LEVIATHAN 





First spring sailing to 
EUROPE 


Little things that mean so much 
—extra comforts that only the 
American standard of luxury 
(highest in the world) can offer... 
don’t give them up when you go 
to sea! Travel on America’s smart- 
est ship, the famous LEVIATHAN 
...enjoy five-day speed... the fa- 
mous “Club Leviathan” —and re- 
member that on the LEVIATHAN 
you can get everything you want. 


And what delicious food! Well 
cooked, well served (coffee that 
tastes like coffee—as Americans 
know how to make it)... Unsur- 
passed service—fast, efficient, un- 
derstanding—by men who speak 
your own language. Roomy cab- 
ins, too—the same spacious com- 


fort and the conveniences that 
have made America’s great hotels 
the finest in the world. 


LOWEST FIRST CLASS FARES OF 
ANY “MONSTER LINER” 


As little as $240 gives you a 
delightful cabin, First Class. 
$122.50 (up) for Tourist Class. 
And... if April 26 is too early 
for you, she sails again May 
17, June 7 and June 28, at 
slightly higher summer rates. 





If you like the freedom and informality of a cabin liner — the 
PRESIDENT HARDING and PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT— the two fastest 
afloat—offer you “American service that appeals to Americans” —swift, 
comfortable crossings at rates in tune with the times. $147.50 and up. 
And every week a snug American Merchant Liner direct to London 


—one class only—at $100 (up). Consult your local steamship agent or 


UNITED « STATES « LINES 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., General Agents 


No. 1 Broadway, New York ‘ 


Offices or agents everywhere 


University of Missouri one day last week. 
How gay and glamorous the affair would 
be, the big annual ball of the Engineer- 
ing School! How red-blooded and stalwart 
the engineers, who stride the campus daily 
in corduroys and stout boots, seemingly 
oblivious to the admiring glances of the 
co-eds! A fig for their rivals the law 
students, who garb themselves nattily, 
strut with walking sticks! Mary But- 
terfield hummed gaily, her thoughts on 
the triumph that would be hers when the 
engineers crowned her Queen of the Ball. 
About mid-afternoon she left the sorority 
house. 

The ball began that night. But where 
was its Queen? Ten o'clock passed... 
eleven .. . midnight . .. and no beau- 
teous Mary Louise Butterfield to be 
crowned Queen of St. Pat’s. 

There were angry mutterings along the 
stag lines and in the flask-fragrant coat- 
room. Blood had long been bad between 





Internationa 
Mary Lovise BUTTERFIELD 


Because of her, bullets in arms, legs, 
abdomen. 


the natty law students and the virile en- 
gineers. When it was learned that Burnis 
Frederick and three other law students 
had abducted Miss Butterfield, taken her 
from Columbia to Moberly, Mo., the en- 
gineers were hot indeed. Three days later 
eleven of them set upon Burnis Frederick 
and a companion. 

Was Burnis Frederick a milk sop? 
Bang-bang-bang-bang-bang-bang! went his 
revolver. Down went three of the aveng- 
ers of Mary Butterfield: Jerry Cebe, 
captain-elect of the wrestling team, hit in 
the arm and leg: Bus Love with a wound 
in his leg; Frank Luckey with a bullet in 
his abdomen. Law Student Frederick was 
carried off, beaten badly, thrown from an 
automobile near the college hospital where 
he later admitted the kidnapping and 
shooting. Freed under bond, he pleaded 
self-defense. Said he: “I don’t see what 
else I could have done.” Mary Butter- 
field, who had not tried to resist, said the 
kidnappers promised to return her before 
the ball ended. “I got a big kick out of 
it,” said she. After the shooting: “I think 
it’s awful.” 
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@ Bellanca SKYROCKET flown by Pangborn and 
Herndon, non-stop from Samishiro Beach, Japan, 
across the Pacific to Wenatchee, Wash., U. S. A., 
Special detachable 


landing gear was dropped after take-off. 
shows plane just before SAFE LANDING! 


4,877 miles in 41 brs., 13 min. 


Picture 


HISTORIC 
RECORDS 


No other airplane 
has performed so consistently as the 
Bellanca in outstanding contests and 
record flights that prove efficiency, 
durability and safety. Famous non- 
stop transatlantic flights from United 
States to Germany (twice), to Havana, 
to Spain and Italy, to Bermuda and 
return, to England (twice), and to 
Turkey, have made Bellanca the first 
thought of long-distance pilots. The 
first non-stop transpacific flight, from 
Japan to United States, after a world- 
circling tour, was Bellanca. To say 
nothing of the scores of National 
Efficiency Contest victories, altitude 
and endurance records, and the World's 
Non-Refueling Endurance Record still 
held by a Bellanca. ‘Built as Only 
Bellanca Can Build’’ is a claim sup- 
ported by ten years of world leader- 
ship on this brilliant page of history 
—so significant to the owner who 
prefers the finest airplane quality. 


THE GENTLEMAN-SPORTSMAN 
has a choice between the Bellanca 
Pacemaker and Skyrocket, 6-place cabin 
planes, or the Bellanca Air Cruiser, a 
beautifully-appointed 9-place 
plane with lavatory and buffet. 
particulars on request. 


BELLANCA 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NewCastle, Delaware @ Chrysler Bldg., NewYork 
Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


cabin 
Full 





AERONAUTICS 





Lover’s Leap 
Near the edge of a precipice on the 
outskirts of Escragnolles in the French 


| Riviera one day last week Albert Sauvant, 





| acrobat. 





28, climbed into the cockpit of an ancient 
Farman biplane named Amour. The 
“plane” had neither wings nor motor.* 
Police had confiscated them to prevent 
Inventor Sauvant from doing what he 
proposed to do—deliberately crash, with 
himself in the plane, to demonstrate a 
shock-absorbing device which he said 
would save his life. Mechanics took hold 
of Amour (so named by Inventor Sauvant 


| “because the experiment had become so 


dear to my heart”’), pushed it across the 
field, over the 5o0o-ft. cliff... . 

Six times the wingless body turned over 
in space, then—Crash! Witnesses ran to 
the wreck, fearful of what they were about 
to see. A mechanic opened a steel casket 
in the pile of débris and out stepped M. 
Sauvant with the smiling grace of a circus 
Later the inventor told-the- 
world: 

“. . I may state that my invention is 
a double steel-plated box fitted about the 
pilot seat. It is about 2 ft. wide and 
6 ft. long, specially riveted and equipped 
with shock absorbers. It has a door 
worked by levers so that as the machine 
is crashing a pull may close this door, 
hermetically sealing the pilot as if in a 


| diving bell, with freedom from danger of 


| shaft. ... My plane might 


fire or explosions. . . . Everyone knows 
that in a fall in a hydraulically operated 
elevator the force of the shock is absorbed 
as the elevator strikes the bottom of the 
have been 


| falling 5.000 ft. instead of 500. . . 


“IT knew that the worst that could hap- 


| pen to me was a broken leg. As I have 


broken legs twice, am still young and my 
bones soft, that would not make a great 
deal of- difference.” 

Previously M. Sauvant had compared 
the construction of his pilot seat to the 
position of a hen’s egg contained within 
an ostrich egg. If the ostrich egg were 
dropped and smashed, he said, the hen’s 


| egg would remain intact. He once dropped 


a sheep and six eggs safely from 500 feet 
in a model of his ship (Time, Dec. 14). 
Several times he tried to make the test 
himself but could not elude police until 
last week. Before undertaking his cliff 


| dive he let a motor truck ram Amour 


with himself inside it. 
Frozen Junkers 

You cannot move far in Germany with- 
out encountering—whether you know it or 
not—the name of Junkers. It may be on 





' the radiator in your hotel room; on the 


locomotive of your train (it may have 
been in the engine room of the steamer 
which took you there); under the hood of 
your motorbus; on the hot water tap in 
your bathroom. If you travel by airline 
anywhere in Europe the odds are 2-to-1 
that the name of Junkers is on your plane. 








*Last week in London it was discovered that 
Senor Juan de ja Cierva, inventor of the Auto- 


| giro, has built and flown a wingless craft which 


attains terrific speed, ascends steeply and de- 


scends gently by means of ’giro-like vanes. 


Last week the Junkers name was in world- 
wide headlines. The Junkers Aircraft 
Company was on the verge of receiver- 
ship 

No particular stigma attached to the 
company’s financial condition. According 
to German law a company must seek liqui- 
dation in court if its liabilities exceed 50°; 
of its assets. Junkers Aircraft assets were 
supposed to be nearly adequate ($5,236.,- 
000 against $3,094,000 liabilities), but 
frozen. A Junkers unit closely allied with 
the aircraft company, and like it wholly 
owned by famed Professor Hugo Junkers, 
is Motorenbau which builds airplane and 
other engines. Borsig Co., a licensee of 
Motorenbau but not a Junkers enterprise, 
went into bankruptcy last December. 


Borsig was a substantial creditor of Mo- 
torenbau and its own creditors sought to 
collect. 


Hard-pressed for cash, Junkers 





International 
Huco JUNKERS 


“Can any of you gentlemen walk on your 
hands?” 


entered into long negotiations with the 
hard-pressed Reich for aid. To avoid 
bankruptcy last week it announced sus- 
pension of all debt payments pending 
court settlement. 

Meanwhile work in the Junkers plant 
at Dessau went ahead on planes for Scan- 
dinavia, Argentina, the Far East (one- 
third of all the world’s airlines use Junk- 
ers planes). Advance orders for both air- 
craft and engines were heavier than last 
year. Of the 3,000 employes (one-third of 
all Dessau workmen) it was indicated that 
1,200 would be discharged. Observers 
doubted that the Reich would let the plant 
shut down completely, throw more men 
out of work. 

At 73, small, white-haired Professor 
Junkers is the absolute and active mon- 
arch of his companies. Like a sun sur- 
rounded by planets is his hauptbureau 
(head office). Emanating from the head 
office are four companies which he owns 
wholly and one of which he owns 60%. 
The profits flowing in from those com- 
panies Professor Junkers promptly pumps 
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What Oxygen does to 
Coffee Flavor 

THE FLAVOR Coffee, when loose, or in bags, 
YOU PAY FOR ARETE TOY cartons, or old-type cans, loses 

a ‘ 45% to 65% of its flavor in 9 

TWE FLAVOR days after roasting. 

you Ger 


LOSES 45 J 
OF IT FLAVOR Vg oe 
— »>~ 


Airc IN THE PACKAGE 
tuins coffee flavor! 

















Remember, 


if there’s Oxygen in the package 


it ruins coftee flavor! 


Only Maxwell House is completely 


protected against this coffee racketeer 
—by the VITA-FRESH Process 


XYGEN, in the air, is the sole enemy 

of coffee flavor. It begins its attack 
the moment coffee leaves the roaster. So, 
whether you buy coffee in paper bags, 
cartons, moisture-proof wrappings, old- 
fashioned cans or vacuum, remember this 
important question if you want the full 
flavor you pay for: 

IS THERE AIR INSIDE THE PACKAGE ? 

If there is—coffee deteriorates, loses 
flavor. 

If there isn’t—coffee keeps its full flavor 
indefinitely. 

There is only ONE coffee that contains 
no Oxygen. Only one coffee that reaches 
you with its full flavor always completely 
protected—because all trace of Oxygen is 
removed and excluded from the sealed can. 

That coffee is Maxwell House— packed 
by the new Vita-Fresh Process. 


A famous blend made finer by this first 
scientific protection 


Coffee lovers and connoisseurs for two 
generations have spread the fame of the 
Maxwell House blend. No other fine 
coffee has ever delighted so many people 
in so many countries. The secret of its 
success has been its superb blend. 

It is the same delectable coffee as al- 
ways, but now it tastes infinitely finer than 
ever, as it comes to you with all its 
delicious full flavor completely protected 
by the Vita-Fresh Process. 

Ask your grocer for a pound of Maxwell 
House today. At the very first sip you will 
discover why Maxwell House is winning 
more friends than ever before. 


MAXWELL 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1932, G. F. Corp. 





“Listen to that. I'll bet 
ten women said the 












same thing today. Max- 













“...80 1 changed to Maxwell 








well House certainly 
rung the bell with that 
Vita-Fresh Process.” 


House and you ought to 
hear the family praise my 
coffee now.” 





“Same here—and have you 
noticed the saving? It has so 
much flavor that I'm getting 
more cups from a pound.” 


FULL FLAVOR 


NOW 
THREE TIMES 
A WEEK— 
COLUMBIA 
NETWORK 


Lanny Ross—Don Voor- 
hees and his Maxwell 
House Orchestra—Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and 
Fridays—See your news- 
paper for local time. 


HOUSE COFFEE 


Good to the last drop 
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Ralston Wheat Cereal, Jo : 
now enriched with ne 


vitamin B, actually te 


Teprond) 
+400ter— 


creates eager appetites 


A: LAST the reason why so many 
children have poor appetites has been 
discovered! It’s because they do not 
get enough vitamin B—the appetite 
stimulating vitamin. To safeguard 
against this very common deficiency, 
Ralston Wheat Cereal has been en- 
riched by adding enough vitamin B 
to create a normal appetite. 


Don’t coax an appetite—create one. 
If your child does not eat willingly— 
_serve Ralston Wheat Cereal regularly. 
Besides creating normal hunger, Ral- 
ston provides all of the elements of 
whole wheat necessary to maintain RaLston Purina Co. 


health and promote growth. 106 Checkerboard Square 
~ ‘ ‘ St. Louts, Mo. 
Every member of your family will 


enjoy the wholesome flavor of this 
cereal which cooks in five minutes, and 
costs less than one cent a serving. 





D- your child’s cereal pass this test? 


Pour into your hand a little of the wheat cereal 
your child eats. If it is a complete cereal it will 
consist of Brown particles, which provide 
building materials for flesh, bones and teeth, 
Yellow particles, rich in vitamins which 
promote health and stimulate appetite, White 
particles, which supply warmth and energy. 
Over-refining or processing removes or de- 
stroys some of these health-building proper- 
ties. To be sure you are getting them all, look 
for the brown, yellow and white particles. 
All three are in Ralston. 


| out to a sixth and most important project 


—Junkers Research Institute. For this 
reason Professor Junkers is not rich. Pre- 
sumably after a quarrel over this policy, 
he dismissed most of his directors last 
December. 

Proudest development of Junkers Re- 
search Institute (to which the Reich has 
made substantial money contributions) is 
G-38, a four-motored, thick-winged mono- 
plane capable of carrying 38 passengers, 
the largest landplane in the world, first 


| practical adaptation of the “flying wing” 


concept. A G-38 flew Lufthansa’s London- 
Berlin route all last summer. Another has 
recently been completed. As not everyone 
is aware, two more G-38s have been built 
for military purposes by Mitsubishi Air- 
craft Co. Ltd., Junkers’ licensee in Japan. 

Another important product of the re- 
search bureau is the so-called “stratosphere 
plane” which has been test-flying since 
October. That is a craft designed to fly at 


| high speed in high altitudes by means of a 


turbo-blast engine to keep the motor sup- 
plied with sufficient oxygen in rarefied 
atmosphere. The cabin of the experimental 
plane is large enough only for two pilots. 
When it is ready to venture into high 
strata the cabin will be made airtight, the 
internal atmospheric pressure adjustable. 

Ten Junkers Diesel engines have been 
flying for Lufthansa since last Autumn. 
Other noteworthy new developments “fe 
the Ju-52, powerful freight plane built 
either with a single 800-h. p. engine or as 
a tri-motor; and the forthcoming Ju-6o, 
a low-wing ship for six passengers, mail 
& express which is expected to cruise at 
160 m. p. h. behind a U. S. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Hornet engine. 

Of Professor Junkers’ eleven living chil- 
dren only the eldest son Klaus, 25, is 
active in his father’s employ. Eldest 
daughter Herta, 32, conspicuous for a time 
in U. S. aeronautics, has retired. Vigorous 
old Professor Junkers thinks nothing of a 
five-mile walk, loves to swim. Two years 
ago a delegation of busifessmen foltoWtd 
him to a Baltic watering resort for a con- 
ference. Lolling on the beach in his bath- 
ing suit the Professor interrupted the dis- 
cussion to ask: “Can any of you gentle- 
men walk on your hands?” The others 
gazed at him blankly. Then the Herr Pro- 
fessor swung his wiry legs high, strutted 
about on his hands for a moment, snapped 
down again to resume business. 


——- « —— 


Bat Man 
Like many & many an experimenter be- 
fore him, one Willard Edward Blain of 
New London, Conn. strapped himself to an 
arrangement of bat-like wings one chill 
dawn last week and tried to flap through 
space. About 100 spectators, including a 
squad of newsmen and _ photographers, 
| watched as the inventor poised, 5-f{t. wings 
| outspread, on the rail of a highway bridge 
over the Thames River. Presently he took 
off, plunked straight down 35 feet into the 
icy water. Extricating himself with diffi- 
culty, Bat Man Blain was picked up by a 
motorboat from which he proudly dove 
again into the water and swam ashore. 
The bat wings floated, were retrieved. Said 
he: “If the wind had been stronger I could 
have flown much farther. Anyhow, I hope 
I gave the world a thrill.” 
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How Do You Judge Value? 


Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton 
Jan $1145. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1095; 4-door Full Sedan 
Phaeton Sedan $1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. 0. b. Connersville, Indiana. Standard 
ssenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible Phaeton Sedan 
$1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Convertible Cabriolet 
$1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheels, all models, 
at extra cot. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. All prices subject to change without notice. 


Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7- -Passenge 
$1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible 
Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-p 


By the quickness with which a 
car leaves others from the stop 
light? By the smoothness and 
steadiness with which it holds 
the road at high speeds? By its 
ease of steering? By its roomi- 
ness and comfort? By its rigid- 
ity and strength? By its lux- 
Ubu Celece-vejeletetsentsele ra sha: meta) 
ability to give years of trouble- 
free service? Judge the new 
Auburn Straight Eight by ALL 


of them, and let the car itself 


PROVE its superiority in all of 


them. Then compare the Value 
you get for the price you pay; 
100 Horse Power Lycoming 
Engine; 127-inch wheelbase; 
automatic chassis lubrication; 
twist-proof X-type rigid frame; 
fully insulated bodies, together 
with many other of the finest 
features and most advanced 
betterments in modern motor 
cars. An Auburn Straight Eight 
Standard Model for only— 


845 


Custom Models include Startix, Ride Control; also 
Dual-Ratio that gives your car “dual-personality.” 


THE CABRIOLET WITH RUMBLE SEAT 
A completely closed or open car as desired. Custom Model. 


ANIBNURN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 
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Resign from 


> period & Co. 









CHITAG, 7) 
MUL WAUKEE 
5T PAUL 


<l7i@/ Stepintoyourchanceforabig 


thrill. High timesatlowcosts. 

Summer fares lowest ever—Yellow- 
stone Park (Gallatin Gateway), Black 
Hills, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rain- 
ier, Mt. Baker, Portland, Victoria, Alaska. 
Return via Canadian Rockies or California 
—Grand Canyon, Colorado. 

Travel independently; or join an all-expense 
tour; cost $141 to $593, 9 days to 5 weeks, from 
Chicago. Jolly companions. Just like a big house 
party. 

Route of the roller-bearing Olympian—electri- 


fied scenically supreme. 
Milwaukee Road trips can’t be beat. 





Write for full information, address 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
1500-19F 
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GEO. B. HAYNES, 
831 Union Station, Chicago, II, 


The MILWAUKEE 
ECTRIFIED OVER THE ROAD 


ELEC KIES TO THE SEA 











THE CRUISE TO 
AlL EYROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES... 54 DAYS 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 


Monaco, Hoiland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, France. 


s.S. LANCASTRIA eee From N. Y. 
SULY 2nd 


Your Local Agent or 


$590 up 


25 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


FRANK TOURIST CO, 


542 5th AVE. N.Y. 


WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- | 


TO EU ROPE when and where you want to go. 
Send us your travel budget. We will submit itineraries 
with suggestions to fit your needs. Wrire Us Now. 


bat yi 28 ce) ee GEO.E.MARSTERS, INC. 


248A WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SCIENCE 





Ruddy Blink 


The pale full moon turned rufous early 
one morning last week. The earth had 
eclipsed it. 

The moon and earth have no light of 
their own. Both reflect light from the sun. 
The moon looks yellow because it has no 
atmosphere to screen the sun’s rays and 
hide its general brownness.* (The earth’s 
atmosphere makes the earth shine blue and 
40 times more brightly than the moon.) 

When the moon gets between the earth 
and the sun and totally eclipses the sun, 
as it will next Aug. 31, the swift path of 
the moon’s shadow is black.+ But when 
the ball of the earth gets between sun and 
moon, as last week, sunlight filters through 
the fringe of the earth’s atmosphere and 
is refracted into the shadow which the 
earth throws upon the eclipsed moon. Red 
predominates in that refracted light, be- 
cause red most easily gets through our air. 
That, also, is why sunsets are ruddy. 


~¢ 





Oldest Man? 

A letter from Africa last week interested 
the meeting of the American Association 
of Physical Anthropologists in Manhattan. 
Wrote Louis Seymour Bazett Leakey, dig- 
ger in East Africa: “It is almost beyond 
question that the skeleton of a human be- 
ing found by Professor Hans Reck i 
1913 is the oldest known authentic skele- 
ton of Homo sapiens.” 

Professor Reck found the skeleton in a 
district of Tanganyika Territory (then 
German East Africa) called Oldoway 
(pronounced Oldo-wah-ee) or “place of 
fossils.” It is the complete fossilized 
skeleton of a grown man lying on his 
right side, with his knees drawn up to his 
chin and his arms folded. Professor Reck 
found it high up the side of a gorge where 


| he had found the fossilized bones of ex- 





| depending upon its distance 


| Northeastern Africa. 
| Oldoway’s 


tinct animals. 

Professor Reck took the Oldoway man 
home to Berlin where he examined the 
find in detail. Oldoway stood 5 ft. 103 
in. He had long legs and a long narrow 
head. His nose was big, his upper lip 
long, his jaw and chin massive. He looked 
like many a Hamite still to be seen in 
To Professor Reck, 
lower teeth seemed filed to 
points, a fashion current among certain 
living African tribes. 

The ground where Oldoway lay buried 
was pleistocene, judged to be a million 
years old. Was this modern-looking man 
buried in ancient soil fairly recently, or 
did he live & die in the pleistocene period 
of glaciers and subhuman creatures? Pro- 
fessor Reck believed the latter. 

Other anthropologists disagreed, notably 
Sir Arthur Keith. But Sir Arthur eventu- 
ally recanted because (he explains in his 

*Professor V. S. Forbes of Cambridge Univer- 
sity thinks that the moon is not dead & cold, 
that radioactive substances keep it warm. 

tThis August’s will be the last total solar 
eclipse visible from the U. S. until 1979. Observ- 
ers in New England and southeastern Canada 
will see totality for 1.5 min. Maximum possible 
duration of a total solar eclipse is 7.5 min. Dur- 
ing a total eclipse the moon’s shadow slides 


across the earth at from 1,060 to 5,000 m. p. h., 
from the Equator 


| and the sun’s position in the sky. 


latest work*) of Louis Seymour Bazett 
Leakey’s finds in Kenya Colony 200 miles 
from the Oldoway gorge. The human fos- 
sils which Mr. Leakey has—he transported 
one in its aboriginal mold to London—are 
with little question pleistocene. They were 
built and buried like Oldoway. One had 
an iron ring around a toe bone. The ring 
seems a preposterous anachronism. 

Mr. Leakey’s communication last week 
reported his re-examination of Oldoway’s 
burial ground. This study “established to 
our satisfaction” Oldoway’s antiquity. 

If Oldoway is not older than the Pilt- 
down, Java and Peking men, at least he’ 
is complete, whereas they are but scraps. 
If Oldoway is genuinely pleistocene, an- 
thropologists are not much surprised at 





Museum of the American Indian 


OLDOWAY 
Hamites like him may still be seen. 
the persistence of similar people in north- 
east Africa today. The Bushmen of Aus- 
tralia, the Ainus of Japan and the Dravi- 
dians of India have survived from a stock 
almost as remote. 

When Mr. Leakey’s latest news of 
Oldoway reached the U. S. last week, the 
American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists were about to hold their 
third annual meeting at the Smithsonian 
Institution. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, president 
of the body, dismissed the information 
with: “It will be best for everyone inter- 
ested to await scientific confirmation.” His 
associates proceeded to discuss among 
other things: The Nose of the American 
Negro (Dr. George Dee Williams, St. 
Louis); The Clavicle of the American 
Negro (Dr. Robert James Terry, St 
Louis); Body Proportions of Adult Ca- 
tarrhine Primates (Dr. Adolph Hans 
Schultz, Baltimore); Dental Caries in 
Living Alaskan Eskimo (Henry B. Collins 
Jr., Washington); Notes on Cheyenne 
Anthropometry (Dr. Truman Michelson, 
son of the late great Albert Abraham 
Michelson, Wasiiington). 


*New Discoveries RELATING TO THE 
UITY OF Man—WNorton ($5). 
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CLUB SODA 
GINGER ALE 


high-priced 
- BILLY 
BAXTER 


. . » high-priced be- 
cause it is made fine 


regardless of cost. 
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FOR 
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THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
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Rock 
Island 


THIS SUMMER 
the 


COLORADO 


ROCKIES 


A Vacation Revelation ! 









wy 









Mountain sports 
and a succession of 
scenic surprises! Sur- 
prisingly lowin cost. 
Fast through service 
direct to both Colo- 
rado Springs and 
Denver. Go one way 
—return the other 
without extra cost. Save time. 
See more. 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 

Delightful all-expense rail-auto 
tours—any where West—very low 
cost—something new in summer 


outings. Mail This Coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


.. M. ALLEN 1207X 
Vice-Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Rock Island Lines 

72 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me vacation literature. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Happy Landing. Well aware of the 
risks, skill, and courage involved in flying, 
some theatregoers may be embarrassed 
to hear a group of greasepainted actors 
chatter knowingly about “low ceilings,” 
“take offs” and “happy landings.” That 
argot, one somehow feels, should be in- 
dulged in only by the aviation fraternity 
if & when it chooses. 

Happy Landing has to do with a young 
man, not unlike Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, who sets out on a_ transpacific 
flight. Just to make it more difficult, the 
playwrights have the journey begin at 
Old Orchard, Me. That such a feat could 
be accomplished without refueling is ex- 
plained by having the heroine (Margaret 
Sullavan) mention “the new carburetor” 
with which the ship is equipped. When 
the youth gets back home he is, of course, 
a national hero. He lunches with the 
President, is made a colonel in the reserve 
flying corps and runs into a rich and 
comely lion-hunter (Catherine Dale 
Owen), not a bit like Anne Morrow. It 
looks for a time as though the valiant 
aéronaut were guilty of treachery to the 
girl back home, who had sacrificed some 
property to finance the exploit. But in 
the end—you've guessed it—he renounces 
“the hero racket” over the radio, returns 
quite chastened to his native Maine, his 
twangy rustic cronies and his girl. 

A half-dozen recent debunking farces 
about heroes, press-agents and high of- 
ficialdom echo through Happy Landings, 
but several sequences—notably the one in 
which the ‘leggers and the Moca-loca mag- 
nate get the hero to endorse Prohibition— 
engender good-humored laughter. 

, . . - 

Rapidly approaching its close, this 
theatrical season has been notable for the 
number of motion picture people whom 
Broadway has attracted to its boards. 
Such a person is Miss Catherine Dale 
Owen, the raspy-voiced, jonquil-haired 
socialite charmer in Happy Landing. 
Usually associated with film work, Miss 
Owen made her first success in the enter- 
tainment business with her appearance on 
3roadway in The Whole Town’s Talking. 
Afterward she went to Hollywood, played 
opposite John Gilbert in His Glorious 
Night, with Lawrence Tibbett in The 
Rogue Song, with Lewis Stone in Strictly 
Unconventional. She announces as the 
reason for turning her back on the Golden 
Calf of Hollywood a need to “help her 
technique.” 

Miss Owen is not alone among oldtime 
film folk, some definitely shelved by film 
producers, who have gone to Broadway 
this year to help their techniques and, as 
Baseball Manager “Gabby” Street would 
say, for the profit, too. Some of the 
renegades have done better than others. 
Miss Pauline Starke’s frightening Zombie 
was shortlived on Broadway (but is cur- 
rently a fair success in Chicago). Miss 
Raquel Torres did not get a great deal of 
stage experience out of her brief connec- 
tion with Adam Had Two Sons. Pauline 
Frederick, after an absence of eight years 
in pictures and in English and Australian 


productions, was given an unfortunate re- 
début in When the Bow Breaks. 

On the other hand, Lois Moran topped 
a middling success in last season’s This is 
New York with an appearance in the 
smash-hit Of Thee I Sing. Charles 
(“Buddy”) Rogers, and, to a far greater 
degree, Lupe Velez, are currently enjoying 
a profitable association with Florenz Zieg- 
feld in his ornamental Hot-cha! An old 





CATHERINE DALE OWEN 


. not a bit like Anne Morrow. 


leading man of Miss Moran’s, Lawrence 
Gray, lent a dignified if uncertain grace 
to The Laugh Parade about the same time 
that Fay Wray starred in a short engage- 
ment of her husband’s strange musical 
mixture, Nikki. 
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Life Begins (by Mary McDougal Axel- 
son; Joseph Santley, producer). When 
Vina Delmar’s Bad Girl was dramatized 
last season it contained one brief scene in 
which a childbirth was indicated by means 
of a shadowgraph. At the time this se- 
quence was regarded as potent, somewhat 
daring. Life Begins, whose entire action 
takes place in and around a maternity 
ward of a city hospital, makes the high 
spot of Bad Girl seem like a Sunday 
School charade by comparison. 

One woman delivers a nine-pound in- 
fant, to the evident gratification of her 
none too virile spouse. An unmarried 
sinner leaps out of a window when she 
learns that her seducer has been packed 
off by his family to South America. In 
contrast, the independent lady who insists 
on being called “Miss” has come to the 
ward to bear eugenic, fatherless progeny. 
Others are a lady murderess, a psychopath, 
an Italian woman, a mother of six—bless- 
edly quiet and collected about the whole 
business—a malingerer who wants the re- 
lief of an abortion. The affairs of this 
gallery of victims to nature run into each 
other, bump. skip and leap across two 
hours of pitiless, often nervously gay 
drama which should give a childless hus- 
band pause. possibly make him a little ill. 
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PEOPLE WITHOUT ELEVATORS 


A MAN lives in an apartment out in the west-end . . . 
comes in on the train to an office in the heart of the 
city. Down in the apartment elevator in the morn- 
ing. Up in the elevator a half-hour later to his office. 
Down in the elevator at lunch-time. Back up in the 
elevator to work again. Down in the elevator at five. 
And up in his apartment elevator again at five- 
thirty. He rides in an elevator at least six times a 
day, yet probably doesn’t realize how many times he 
uses it, and what it means to him in his business and 
social life. 

The modern elevator has become so much a part 
of our daily lives that we are not conscious of it at 
all. It starts so easily, ascends so smoothly and 
quietly, and stops so exactly level with our floor 
that there really is no reason for us to give it a 
moment’s thought. 

But some one thinks about elevators! Not a 


single improvement in elevator service and comfort 


but some engineer has first conceived it in his 
mind’s eye. Within the plant of Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, these engineers are busy now, searching for 
new ways to make the elevator serve you — and 
finding them! 





An antiquated elevator cannot possibly give you 
the convenience and comfort due you in these 
modern days —no more than can an antiquated 
motor car. Knowing this, Otis Elevator Company 
spends a great deal of time and research in de- 
veloping the means of modernizing elevators at 
low cost. Ask your building owner to investigate 
the Otis Modernization Plan at the Otis office 
in your city. 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


FOR GIRLS— 
ABBOT ACADEMY 


Rich in traditions, Modern in equipment and spirit. A 
successful college preparatory school. General course em- 
phasizes Art, Music, Literature, and Dramatics, All 
outdoor sports. 103rd year. 

Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


: Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts Col- 

Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Separate 

Two-Year Senior Preparatory School. Founded 1803. 
Near Boston, Swimming-pool. Gymnasium. 


Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Pres., Box 95, Bradford, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town. For girls: Boarding 
11 to 19; Day 5 to 19 years. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Well equipped and spacious gymnasium, 
Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, Principal, 1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


THE DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Mstablished 1881. 500 Girls. Tuition: $1600 
lenacre—For girls from ten to fifteen years. 
Dana Hall—College preparation and general courses. 
Pine Manor—dJunior College, Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Principal, Box N, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of high and preparatory 
schools, City and museum advantages in the Arts, Social 
Service and Secretarial Science. 
Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., Director 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GODDARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Intensive business training for high school graduates, 
College Preparatory, Secretarial, General and Music 
Courses. Healthful Outdoor Life. Comfortable Living 
Conditions. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition, 


Melita Knowles, Principal, Box 28, Barre, Vt. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A country school near Boston for 85 girls. College prepa- 
ration. Art. Music. Household Arts. & arial Sei- 
ence. Riding the featured sport. Tuition: $1550. THE 
HEDGES: Junior High School group. Tuitio »n: $1400, 
Gertrude E. Cornish, A.M., Box 110, Norton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count, 57th year, An 
endowed country school near Boston, with a teacher for 
every five girls, College preparation, including one-year 
review. Jr. College. Home Kec. Secretarial. Sports, $1000, 
LynnH. Harris, Ph.D., President, Box 19,W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Low-HEYWOOD SCHOOL 
On the Sound—at Shippan Point. Established 1865. 
Preparatory to the Leading Coll for Women. Also 
General Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. 
Outdoor Sports. One hour from New York City. 


Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress, Box E, Stamford, Conn. 


MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Est. 1877. Opposite Smith College campus. Collece 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Also One Year Intensive 
Colleze Preparation. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Outdoor Sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 
Climena L. Judd, Principal, Box T, Northampton, Mass 


NORTHAMPTON School for Girls 


LweTasively for College Preparation. Excellent record 

preparing for Smith and other colleges. Regular four 

year course, One-year intensive course, Outdoor sports. 

Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B.Whitaker, address either princi- 
pal, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL 


Excellent record with leading col- 
5 mn miles from Boston. 
lifty-acre campus, 


A preparatory school. 
leges. Established 18% 
Two miles from Welles -: 
120 students, Tuition: § 
Florence Bigelow, Principal, Box F, Natick, Mass. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the leading colleges for women. Broad, 
well-balanced educational program for girls not going to 
college. City and country advantages. Grounds and 
equipment for all sports. 

Address: Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Orange, N. J. 


FAIRMONT 


Junior College Courses. 
Art, Dramatics. Cos- 
Educa- 


Sports. 


Preparation for all Colleges. 
Secretarial, Domestic Arts, Music, 
tume Design and Interior Decorating Courses. 
tional Advantages of the Capital Utilized. 
Swimming. Riding. Address: 

Principal, 1715 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


FOR BOYS— 
EMERSON 


For Boys 8 to 16 years. Prepares for Exeter, Andover 
and other Leading Secondary Schools. Close Comrade- 
ship of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Out- 
door Sports. Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, 

Everett E. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school, Est, 1784, 25-naere elm- 
shaded campus. Outstanding record in preparing boys 
for leading Eastern colleges. 95 resident students, Sepa- 
rate Junior School, Tuition: $1000, 


L. Ralston Thomas, Head, 293 Hope St., Providence, R. |. 


ROXBURY 


A small college pre paratory sc hool that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 

subject as rapid as boy's ability permits, Special help in 
special difficulties. Boys admitted whenever vacancies 
occur, A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


STEARNS 


‘turesque New joey Hills, Preparation 
and Sci ch nusually rapid ad- 
round indoor and out- 


In the Pi 


lress: 
A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


<DOID 
SUFFIELD 
An Endowed School for Boys, Established in 1833, Pre- 
paratory, General and Junior School Courses. Experienced 
sympathetic teachers to help you solve the problems of 
your boy's education, Tuition very moderate. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 27 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


College Preparation in small classes. Modified Mnglish 
‘Tutorial System. Also intensive course for H.S. graduates. 
In Southern Vermont, easily accessible from Boston and 
New York, Outdoor life. 100 boys. Tuition: $725. Noextras, 


John B. Cook, LL.D., Principal, Box D, Saxtons River, Vt. 


Ipon leTgre S ‘ 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Meets the growing demand for the small school. Limited 
to 100 boys in the Senior School; 60 boys in the Junior 
School, ages 11-14. Preparatory to Yale and other uni- 
versities. 14 miles from Hartford. 
Raymond Richards McOrmond,Head Master Simsbury ,Conn. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


250 boys are preparing for college with the 
constant, friendly help of experienced masters, ll-acre 
playing fields, Pool, Gym, Theatre. Tuition: $1000- 
$1150. Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. Address: 

George T. Church, Director of Admissions, Worcester, Mass. 


Where 


BLAIR ACADEMY 
A splendidly equipped school for boys, in northern N. J. 
65 miles from N. Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
leges. 5-year course. Thorough preparation for College 
Board Examinations. 310 acres. Golf, Gymnasium. Pool. 


Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster, Box 37, Blairstown, N. J. 


FRANKL IN & MARSHALL Academy 


A widely rex About 
1400 boys s of the 
and ac- 


moderately priced school. 
in the 35 year 

istration. Wh ne school life 

chool. 200 students, Tuiric m: SOO. 

€. M. Hartman, Pd_D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, Pa. 


menized, 


T or y 
NORTHWOOD 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, In the 
heart of the Adirondack Unusual success in college 
preparation. Modern Methods. Wintersports, Junior 
School with home life on separate canpus for boys 8 to 12. 


ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box D, Lake Placid Club, N. Y 


Rv’ TGERS PREPARATORY School 
5 Near New York. Ri - 
antages and lower cos 


rers University affords 

~d in study 
by living in Masters’ cottages. Graduates 34 colleges. 
Freshmen failures rare. All Athletics, Music. Literature 
W. P. Kelly,(Dartmouth), Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


many # 


CRANBROOK 


chool for 250 boys, near Detroit. Grades 7-12. 
for all coll All buildings new; awarded 
Small classes. “Art, music, ience empha- 
Year-round sports. Dr. W. O. Stevens, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Endowed s 
Prepares 
gold medal. 
sized. 75 acres. 


1010 Lone Pine Rd., 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


college preparatory school for 
Under amazingly 


A leading non-military, 
boys. One hour north of Chicago. 
successful “‘ New Plan in Educat ” Varied athletics and 
physical training for every boy. 75th year. Tuition: $1200, 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Head, Box M, Lake Forest, I. 


Continued on next page 


Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 
Your inquiry will receive cordial response. If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Race Daily 


There are in the U. S. more than 100 
Negro weeklies, semi-weeklies & thrice- 
weeklies, but of many efforts to estab- 
lish and maintain a Negro daily none has 





succeeded. Discerning Negro editors 
recognize several reasons. 1) In large 


cities big department stores do not want 
Negro trade, would not advertise in a 
2) White dailies widely cover 
the Negro field. 3) Most neighborhood 
are slow to advertise anywhere, 
would choose a Negro paper last. In the 
face of such obstacles the Atlanta World 
last fortnight stepped up its publication 
from thrice-weekly to daily, proudly de- 
clared itself the only Negro daily in the 
world, “the supreme achievement of Ne- 
gro journalism.” 

Among Negro journalists the World 
(“Dixie's Standard Race Journal”) is 
known as “a good little sheet.” Its circu- 
lation of 14,000 is exceeded by at least ten 
other Negro papers. Editor William 
Alexander Scott Jr., 29, founded the 


Atlanta World four years ago, founded 
also Southern News Syndicate serving 
thrice-weekly Worlds in Memphis, Bir- 


Columbus (Ga.), Greenville 
Like all other Negro papers it 
itself solely with news of or 
In its first daily issues 
it exhorted its readers to vote against the 
recall of Atlanta’s Mayor James Lee Key 
(Time, March 28) because he had sup- 
ported bond issues for Negro schools. In 
general its news policy is more conserva- 
tive than others; it does not play up crime 
or scandal. First issues varied between 
six and eight pages including a page of 
incredibly crude comic strips. 
McClatchys’ Spread - 

For decades the McClatchy family’s 
Sacramento Bee has dominated that part 
of California north of San Francisco Bay 
which is generally known as the Sacra- 
mento Valley and which the Bee calls 
“Superior California.” The San Joaquin 
Valley, stretching to the south, was until 
a few years ago swayed by Editor Chester 
Harvey Rowell’s morning Fresno Repub- 
lican, long famed throughout the State as 
a fearless journal. In 1920 Publicist 
Rowell sold out to the Brothers Chase 
Salmon and George Augustus Osborn, sons 
of former Governor Chase Salmon Osborn 
of Michigan. Quick to seize the opening, 
the McClatchys invaded Fresno, estab- 
lished the afternoon Fresno Bee in 1922 
Slowly, steadily the Bee has nibbled away 
at the Republican’s circulation and adver- 
tising. Last week the McClatchys ac- 
quired the Republican, merged it into a 
Bee-Republican. Also they created a new 
morning paper called the Tribune. 

The influence of the McClatchys be- 
yond their rural constituencies does not 
approach that which Editor Rowell wield- 
ed in his prime. Lecturer on_ political 
science, regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia, member of the National Crime 
Commission, Institute of Pacific Relations 
and many another body, he is still re- 
garded by oldsters as the sage of the Pa- 
cific Coast. Long active in politics, he was 
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most conspicuous as chairman of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee in the 
Hughes campaign for President. Hughes’s 
loss of California to Wilson was popu- 
larly ascribed to his failure to handshake 
California’s Governor Hiram Warren 
Johnson, then Republican candidate for 
U. S. Senator. Chairman Rowell said he 
was unable to effect the meeting, charged 
interference by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Publicist Rowell, 64, is less active than 
he used to be, but still writes a daily edi- 
torial syndicated among western papers. 
Early this year he visited Manchuria, has 
since been lecturing and writing on Orien- 
tal politics. 


"30" 

To anyone who ever worked for a news- 
paper or wire service the number “30” 
has a special meaning. 
a page of editorial copy it indicates the 
end of the piece. Most frequently it is 
encountered in telegraph reports. Years 





At the bottom of | 


of use have made it a symbol to be woven | 


into obituaries and floral offerings for 
deceased brethren of the Press. But 
whence came the term? Frank T. Owen, 
47 years an employe of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press, canvassed his friends far & 
wide, compiled eight more or less plausible 
theories. Last week Editor & 
reported them: 

1) When newspaper stories were hand- 
written, “x” meant the end of a sentence, 

x” the end of a paragraph, “xxx’ (Ro- 
man for “30’’) the end of the story. 

2) In Bengali “80” means “farewell” 
or “I quit.” A report of the East India 
Company misprinted the figure as “30.” 

3) Linotype machines cast type slugs 
of 30 ems maximum length, hence “30” 
means the end of the line. 

4) A telegraph operator whose number 
was 30 once stayed at his key sending 
news of a disaster long after his assistants 
had fled and until Death came to him. 

5) Long ago in the West dispatches 
were delivered by messenger from the 
telegraph office to the newspaper office. 
The telegraph office closed at 3 a. m.; 


hence, the operator scribbled at the bot- 
tom of the last sheet “3 o'clock” which 
became abbreviated in turn to “3 0’c,” 


“3 0,” “30.” 

6) When the Associated 
established each member paper was en- 
titled to 30 telegrams per day. 
the day’s quota was labeled ‘‘30 

7) Early telegraph 
code for conversational 
wire; 

1= Wait a minute. 

4= When shall I proceed? 

13=What’s the matter? 

30=End of item. 

73=Kindest regards.* 

8) “The 30 magistrates appointed by 
Sparta over Athens at the termination of 
the Peloponnesian War were called the 
‘30 tyrants,’ and were overthrown after 
one year’s reign. The end of the tyrants 
was heralded with a spirit of gladness— 


‘ 999 
30. 


” 


operators had a 
asides on the 


*A code of numerical symbols originated in 
1879 by the late Walter P. Phillips, head of 
the original United Press, is still in use. But 
the numbers most commonly used—“30,” “73” 
and “os” (“urgent”) do not appear in it. 
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SUMMER CAMPS For TIME FAMILIES 








EAGLE’S NEST 


In the Heart of the Blue Ridge, Brevard, N. C, 
ful camping at moderate cost. 
horseback riding, gypsy ap 
cluded in fee. 50 happy girls 


16, 
Miss Carol Oppenheimer, 620 E. 40 St., Savannah, Ga. 


FRENCH CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Opportunity unparalleled in this country to learn French 
by direct, natural method while enjoying happy camp 
life. Land and water sports, studios. On Lake Cham- 
plain, 0th season. Girls 7-18, 

Ecole Champlain, Box L, Middlebury, Vermont 


IDLEWILD 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. Hl. Est. 1891, 
camp with a long and enviable record, 
6-16. 3 divisions, Doctor and nurse. 
Tuition reduced to $275.00, No extras. 

L. D. Roys, 334 Otis St., W. Newton, Mass. 


LONE PINE CAMP 


A select camp for boys 6-13 in the Adirondacks. 12th 
season, Excellent equipment. College staff. Graduate 
Nurse, Careful supervision, Unusual and varied program, 
Bookle: et on request, 

William R. Root, 2501 Palisade Ave., New York City 


MAYFLOWER 


A Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Mrs. Norman White an- 
nounces the opening of her 19th consecutive season on 
July 2nd. Personal interviews in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia. Sailing Stressed. Salt and fresh water sports, 


Mrs. Norman White, 18 Gramercy Pk., New York City 


Delight- 
Land and water sports, 
dancing, handicrafts, in- 


A dependable 
Christian boys 
Speed boat, 





Moss LAKE CAMP 


Private Lake and Preserve. 40 Horses. Daily rides for 
each camper and frequent day and half-day trips. In- 
door Playground. A wide range of activities with expert 
coaching. No extras. Hotel for parents. 


G. T. Longstaff, 8932 Clinton Ave., Jamaica, L. 1. 


SARGENT SCHOOL CAMPS 


Now a distinct unit of Boston University. Founded 1912, 
Peterboro, N. H. Exclusive Recreational Camps for 
Girls. 500 acres surrounding Half Moon Lake. Jrs, 6-12, 
Srs. 12-20. Superior equipment. All Sports. 


Mr. Ernst Hermann, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


VIKING 


A Cape Cod Camp for Boys. A Truly Nautical Camp 
where every boy learns to sail. Balanced program, Aux- 
iliary schooner for cruising. Limited enrollment, For 
Booklet, address Camp. Viking, Orleans, Mass. or 

164-14 Cryders Lane, Beechhurst, N. Y. 


WAUKEELA CAMP 


For Girls. Conway, N. H. All land and water sports. 
Horseback, canoe and hiking trips a specialty. Skilled 
instructors and completely equipped camp. Booklet on 
request, 


Miss F. T. Davis, 30 Bay State Rd., Boston, Mass. 
WYNONA 


Camps for Girls, On Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt, 19th 
Year. Unexcelled facilities for all activities. 18-hole golf 
course, Superior Riding School. Expert instruction, Care- 
fully selected staff and patronage. 


For Booklet write A. B. Hall, Box 145, Lakeville, Conn. 













PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


FOR TIME FAMILIES 





FOR BOYS— 
WAYLAND ACADEMY 


In healthful southern Wis. 
tory. 78th year. Llomelike, cultural atmosphere. Large 
teaching force. Athletics. Musie and business supple- 
mentary courses. Co-educational advantages. Endowed 
—hence 38700 rate. 


Principal, Edwin P. Brown, Box S4, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


CAL-PREP 


Among the orange groves of Southern California, near 
Los Angeles, Thorough training. Lower School—First 
Seven grades. Upper School—FVive forms and Junior Col- 
lege. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming, Polo, and Golf, 
Address, The Headmaster, Box D, Covina, California 


Distinctly college prepara- 


Los ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 
In the Rocky Mountains thirty-five miles from Santa Fe. 
Preparing for all colleges nthe health-giving climate of 
the Southy dJorful Spanish-Indian environment; sad- 
dle horses for every boy; pack trips. Write for booklet. 


Box T, A. J. Connell, Director, Otowi, N. M. 


PALO VERDE Ranch School 


Grammar School Grades, First two 
ive boys. On 
from Mesa, 







For young boys. 
years of High School. Instructor for ev 
the edge of Salt River Valley, twelve mile 
Numerous camping trips under the supervision of mas- 
ters. James S. Hutchinson, Box M, Mesa, Arizona 


FOR GIRLS— 
LINDEN HALL 


7th Year. L » campus. 4 Bldgs. New 
Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition, 
Course Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 
Music, Post Graduate. Separate Junior School. Attrac- 
tive Home Life. Riding. All Sports. 


Catalog: F. W. Stengel, 0.D., Box 119, Lititz, Penna. 


ROBERTS- BEACH 
Distinctly College Preparatory. Excellent record with 
leading women's collezes. Stimulating contacts with 
teachers of experience. 20-acre campus. Heads of school: 
Luey George Roberts, Ph.D., Sarah M, Beach, Ph.D, 
Catalog: Box 50, Catonsville, Maryland 


HARCUM SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory Sch vol with certificate pri 
near Phi ‘ “~s in Music, t, 
» Junior College c« 







125 Girls. 
















etaryship 
Excellent equipment. Rix 





ot orts. 
Edith Harcum, Head of School, Box T, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges, General, advanced and spe- 
cial courses. Secretarial Training. 175-acre Lstate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 


FOR GIRLS— 


Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 


Healthful sunlight and invigorating outdoor life all winter 
for girls preparing for Northern colleges. Swimming, ten- 
nis, riding Full year = shorter enrollment. Separate 
buildings for younger gi ‘Tuition: 31500 


Julia Fillmore Harris, 1058 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


WARD-BELMONT 
Outstanding Junior College in historie Nashville. Liberal 
arts college course, also Music, Physical Education, Hlome 
Keonomics, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Science, Fully ae- 
credited preparatory school, Complete facilities for sports, 


Address: Registrar, Box 80, Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn, 





FERRY HALL 


ear Junior Colleg 





recognized by the universities. 
*~paratory School th has sent 400 girls to college in 

. New buile lin, on ti -acre campus. One 

hour from Chicago. ‘Tuition: $12 


Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, ag 25, Lake Forest, Ul. 


KINGSWOOD SCHOOL 
—CRANBROOK 


An endowed school for girls, grades 7-12. 
paratory, general cultural courses, 
year. Arts and crafts emphasized. 50-acre wooded site 
on lake; new, beautiful buildings. Dr.Katharine Rogers, 

120 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
SEMINARY 


Accredited College Preparation for Girls. Liberal aca- 
demic course. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Individual 
attention. Complete equipment. Gymnasium. Tuition: 
$800. Anna A. Raymond, A.M., Principal 
Mitwaukee-Downer Seminary, Box M, Milwaukee, Wisc. 





Collece Pre- 
and a postgraduate 


~ 

SAINT MARyY’s HALL 
Episcopal, Est. 1866, combining rich traditions with mod- 
ern buildings and equipment. Junior and Senior High 
School. One Year of College. Fully Accredited, Music, 
Art, Gymnasium, Sports, For catalogue address, 


Miss Katharine Caley, A.B., Box E, Faribault, Minnesota 








The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. 
credited 


College Preparatory. General Courses. Ac- 
East and West. Post Graduate Department. 
Lower Sec - Music, Art, Home 1} omics. Outdoor 
life. Swimming, Hockey. Modernequipmentand buildings 


Zz, 
Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2520 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 








CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


In the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, a mile from Stanford 
University. Prepares for Kastern and Western colleges, 
General courses. Music, Art, Dramatics, Household Arts. 
Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Week-end Camp. 
Catalog: Mary |. Lockey, A.B., Principal, Palo Alto, Calif. 


See previous page 








Write direct to the heads of the schools or camps that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on 


request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 
































WITH THE 100% SHAVE* 
THE BLADE CHANGE IS 


INSTANT 


WITH A PULL AND A PUSH TO 
THE HANDLE, A NEW BLADE, WHEN 
NEEDED, SLIDES INTO POSITION 
INSTANTLY, EDGES UNTOUCHED 







* ANALYSIS OF THE 100% SHAVE 
KEEN BLADES 35% 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY 25% 
ECONOMY 
EASY TO CLEAN 
REACHES UNDER NOSE 


5 
COMPACT 5: 
TOTAL 100% 


ONLY THE MAGAZINE RAZOR HAS ALL THESE 

FEATURES. ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 

HOW IT OPERATES. AT ALL LEADING DEALERS, 
$5.00 (INCLUDES CLIP OF 20 BLADES), 





| and William Walker. 


| Lucienne Boyer’s “Parlez-Moi d'Amour” 











MAGAZINE 
RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 





PRODUCT OF THE MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK * TEL. VAnderbilt 3-8800 
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Foreign Records 


In London this winter, the bright 
young people of Mayfair danced nightly 
to “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” and 
“You're Blasé,” smart tunes made right in 
London. In Paris, people go to swank 
Monseigneur especially to hear Lucienne 
Boyer sing “Parlez-Moi d'Amour,” a soft, 
fragile French song. In Berlin Tenor 
Richard Tauber, the monocle man, is 
making “Du bist mein Traum” a worthy 
successor to “Dein ist mein Ganzes Herz.” 

Apparently Tin Pan Alley’s dictator- 
ship over the world’s popular tunes has 
ended for last week Manhattan’s smart 
Gramophone Shop reported that this sea- 
son had been by far its biggest for popu- 


| lac records made abroad. London has sent 


several outstanding numbers: “The Pied 
Piper” arranged with a catchy, recurring 
“piper” motif; a good dance record of 
“You're Blasé” and a two-piano version 
neatly embroidered by Peggy Cochrane 
From Paris there is 


which took a prize last year for being the 
best popular record made in France; and 
colored Josephine Baker’s “J’ai Deux 
Amours.” From Germany there is a Mar- 
lene Dietrich record, “Jonny” on one 
side, “Peter” on the other, for people 
who like naughty lyrics and do not mind 
harsh, off-pitch singing 

U. S. popular records are not so popu- 
lar this year as usual. Those selling best 
are from the musicomedies Face the Music 
(Irving Berlin), Hot-cha (Brown & Hen- 
derson), Of Thee I Sing (George Gersh- 
win). Despite Depression there is a steady 
demand for symphonic records, but radio 
quickly kills many a good domestic popu- 
lar tune. 


Epilog 

In a little white house near the Forest 
of Fontainebleau an aged, paralytic blind- 
man has lain for months listening to the 
poems of Walt Whitman. Sometimes his 
wife would read them to him, sometimes 
young Eric Fenby, a Yorkshireman like 
himself. But it was always Whitman the 
blindman asked for, preferably the later 
poems written when Whitman was para- 


| lyzed, dying. 


In Queen’s Hall, London, last week, a 


| great crowd marveled at the Songs of 


Farewell which blind Frederick Delius had 
written for double choir and orchestra. 
The words were Whitman’s: 
How sweet the silent backward tracings! 
The wanderings as in dreams—the medita- 
tion of old times resumed — their 
loves, joys, persons, voyages. 
Now finalé to the shore, 
Now land and life finalé and farewell. . . . 
The music, dictated by Delius note by 
note to his young friend Eric Fenby, was 
accepted by Britishers as a worthy epilog 
to a quiet, distinguished musical career. 
Fifty years ago Delius’ parents did all 
they could to thwart their musical son. 
They wanted him for the stuff & yarn 
trade. When he refused they sent him to 
Florida to tend an orange grove. There- 
after Delius spent little time in England. 
He studied in Leipzig for a while, settled 


finally in France to write gentle, sombre 
music, much of it reminiscent of England. 

Twenty-five years ago most Britishers 
had never heard of Delius. Sir Thomas 
3eecham undertook to make him known. 
Few Britishers remember seeing him hale 
and active. Two years ago when Sir 
Thomas conducted a six-day Delius fes- 
tival, the composer was already paralyzed, 
nearly blind, had to attend the concerts in 
a wheel chair. Two months ago in honor 
of his 7oth birthday British Broadcasting 
Corp. radioed Delius music far & wide. 

Because Sir Thomas Beecham is in 
Manhattan now, conducting the Philhar- 
monic Symphony, he had no hand in per- 
forming the Songs of Farewell. But with 





Aci 


FREDERICK De tus & WIFE 


“Now land and life finalé and farewell.” 


the Philharmonic he played three of Deli- 
us’ best-known works: Brigg Fair, Sum- 
mer Night on the River, On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring. 

House Afire 

Last week for the first time Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Opera Company ad- 
mitted what everyone already knew: that 
it was at the end of its resources. Chair- 
man Paul Drennan Cravath frankly an- 
nounced that there were insufficient funds 
to assure another season. The directors 
are to meet next week to determine the 
Company's fate. 

In such a fix most impresarios would 
give up in despair. But Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, who until this year has run the 
Metropolitan without deficit, did not sit 
back dejectedly. He issued an appeal for 
the Company to save itself. He begged 
every member, singers and stage hands 
alike, to sacrifice himself regardless ot 
contracts and rights. Said he: “When a 
house is on fire one does not send for law- 
vers or notaries. ...I offer to serve 
{the Metropolitan] in the coming season 
with necessary reductions of salary which 
circumstances require, and even without 
salary if this be necessary.” 
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BUSH advantages gave LILY CUP 


Schedule of typical sav- 
ings to be effected by 
moving to Bush Terminal 
... actual figures prepared 


for another manufacturer. 


Taxes 
(assessed 
Valuation 
$195,000) 


Rental 
Water Tax 


Building 
Repair 


Insurance 


Liability 


Charges 


Heat, Eleva- 
tor Opera- 
tor, Power, 
Light,Refuse 
Removal, 

atchman, 
etc. 


Trucking 


At 
Previous 
Location 


$ 5,304.00 


19,500.00 


150.00 


3,900.00 


5,705.00 


350.00 


8,930.00 


16,000.00 


At 
Bush 
Terminal 


$30,000.00 


1,350.00 


100.00 


160.00 
4,000.00 





Grand Total $59,839.00 $35,610.00 
Savings $24,229.00 


10% payroll saving $10,000.00 


YEARLY SAVINGS 57% $34,229.00 





Bush Terminal offers eight gigantic 
piers for ocean and coastwise steam- 
ships; concrete and steel flreproof 
buildings, 100% sprinkled; power, 
light and steam at lower costs; no 
cartage costs for moving rail freight 
into or out of terminal (package or 
carload); connections with other 
coastwise steamship lines, eliminat- 
ing all or part of trucking charges 
to piers; stations of all consolidated 
car companies; plentiful labor; 5,000 
to 100,000 square feet on one floor, 
reducing space and supervision costs 
by 35%; insurance rate as low as 8¢ 
per hundred; service by every trunk- 
line railroad entering New York — 
sidings at every door. 


Among the well known products manufac- 
tured, worehoused at or distributed from 
Bush Terminal City are: Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes, Chesterfield Cigarettes, Raleigh Ciga- 
rettes, Del Monte Coffee, Beech-Nut Coffee 
and Confections, Hills Bros. Coffee, S & W 
Coffee, Pepsodent, General Motors Export, 
DuPont Paints, Burgess Batteries, 20 Mule 
Team Borax, Libby Olives, Frigidaires, 
A&P Teas and Spices, and many others. 


aa 
~ laf 






. - an Important 


Compeiiiivs EDGE 


opm so many businesses Lily Cup operates 
in a highly competitive field. Price is a 
vital factor for volume sales. Economy 
of distribution is imperative — efficiency 


equally imperative. 


Lily Cups recognized these factors by 
moving to Bush Terminal. Low overhead 
was important. But the opportunity to ex- 
pand sales economically proved even more 
important—the unique Bush advantage of 
space and facilities custom tailored to meet 
the individual and changing needs of Lily 
Cups gave them a real edge in their big 
Eastern market. 


No matter whether your business is big 
or small, you can operate more cheaply and 
more efficiently from Bush Terminal. In this 
huge industrial city every manufacturing, 
warehousing and distribution requirement 
is provided for—every over-lapping cost 
of doing business is done away with— 
every necessary cost is pared to the bone. 
Effective savings over other locations of 
35% to 50% are the usual thing. Bush 
custom - tailored facilities — cooperative 


advantages —are available nowhere else. 


a Godustiiinl Aicinis 


Write us your problems. One of our staff engineers 
will make an industrial survey of your business and 
show you what you can save—what additional facili- 
ties you can acquire—by moving to Bush Terminal. 


BUSH TERMINAL CITY 


Owned and Operated by BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
Cooperating with the nation’s foremost manufacturers 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. E, New York 
FOREIGN DiSTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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KINSHIP WITH 


THE STARS 


Like the stars that have gemmed the sky for 
countless ages, the even-textured blue-gray 
granite so aptly called Rock of Ages is change- 
less and unchangeable. A Rock of Ages me- 
morial expresses forever your love for those who 
have gone before. 

Every Rock of Ages memorial fashioned by 
Rock of Ages craftsmen is perpetually guaran- 
teed by a Gold Bond Certificate backed by a 
bond of the National Surety Company. 


Send for booklet below and consult your 
local authorized Rock of Ages dealer. 


ROCK or AGES 


The Everlasting Granite Memorial 
Matchless in Tone and Texture 


ROCK or AGES CORPORATION 
BARRE, VERMONT 


Your name and address below will bring you a copy 
of our booklet, “How TO CHOOSE A MEMORIAL.” 





Name 


Cs Addr s$. 








THERE are thousands 
of periodicals— 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 
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Photon £.5 








Married. Seward Webb Pulitzer, son 
of Ralph Pulitzer, grandson of the late 
great Publisher Joseph Pulitzer, great- 
great-grandson of Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; and Billie Boldemann, of San 
Mateo, Calif.; in Manhattan. 


Awarded. Adeita de Beaumont Fisher, 
estranged wife of Cartoonist Harry Con- 
way (“Bud’’) Fisher (“Mutt & Jeff”); 
$5,000 in a damage suit (burned ear) 
against Charles Jundt (“of the Ritz’), 
coiffeur; in Manhattan. 


Naturalized. Michael Sinnot (Mack 
Sennett), 42, film producer, bathing girl 
fancier; in Hollywood. Born in Canada, 
a blacksmith’s son with operatic aspira- 
tions, he emigrated to the U. S., became 
a boiler-maker and choir-singer. After 
going to Hollywood in 1911, he developed 
such stars as Gloria Swanson, Charles 
Chaplin, Wallace Beery, Ben Turpin, 
originated the cinema custard pie. 





Seeking Divorce. Bror Gustave Dahl- 
berg, 51, Swedish-born U. S. sugar tycoon, 
president of Celotex Co.; from Mary 
Alexander Dahlberg, one-book author 
(Dagger); in Chicago. Grounds: deser- 


| tion. Texas-reared Mrs. Dahlberg refused 


to live in the U. S., prefers Europe. 


Seeking Divorce. Ann Harding, film 
actress (Her Private Affair, Devotion, 


| Paris Bound); and Harry Bannister, film 
| actor. 


Said Actress Harding: “We have 
been placed in a position which is unten- 


able. . . . He [Bannister] is losing his 
identity . . . as ‘Ann Harding’s husband.’ 
.. We have decided ... to cut the 


Gordian knot.” 


Birthdays. Dr. Charles Augustus Leale, 


| go (first surgeon to reach Abraham Lincoln 
| in Ford’s Theatre after he was shot by 


John Wilkes Booth); Andrew William 
Mellon, 77; Richard Beatty Mellon, 74; 


| King Fuad of Egypt, 64; Florenz Zieg- 


feld, 63; the Knights of Columbus, 50. 

Died. Lady Crittall, wife of Sir Val- 
entine George Crittall, onetime Labor 
M. P., of burns received while washing 
their clothes in the basement of their 
Essex home. 

Died. Colonel William Aiken Starrett, 
54, builder of skyscrapers, president of 
Starrett Corp.; after a series of apoplectic 
strokes; in Madison, N. J. One of five 
brothers, all builders or architects, he 
successively founded Thompson-Starrett 





| Co. (construction), Starrett & Van Vleck 


(architects), Starrett Bros. & Eken, build- 
ers of the Empire State Building and 


| nucleus of his holding company, Starrett 
| Corp. As chairman of the War Industries 


Board’s construction committee, Builder 
Starrett directed the erection of all can- 


| tonments, hospitals, Army bases in the 


U. S. To Japan he introduced special 


| steel frame buildings designed to resist 


earthquakes. An articulate champion of 
tall structures, he wrote Skyscrapers and 
the Men Who Build Them. 


Died. Bernard Arthur Behrend, 56, 
famed electrical engineer and inventor, 
authority on induction motors; by his own 
hand (pistol); in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Reason: ill health. 





Died. Charles Livingston Bull, 57, ani- 
mal painter, naturalist, taxidermist, friend 
and exploring colleague of the late Car! 
Akeley, Roy Chapman Andrews, William 
Beebe; as the result of a spinal injury re- 
ceived several years ago; in Oradell, N. J. 
Theodore Roosevelt once said: “Bull is 
the only man who can put legs on four 
sides of an animal and make it look 


natural.” 








Died. Agnew Thomson Dice, 69, presi- 
dent of Reading Co. (railroad); of heart 
disease while returning from the theatre 
with his wife aboard a street car; in Phil- 
adelphia. Self-made, he obtained his first 
job (flagman of a section gang) from the 
late President Rea of Pennsylvania R. R., 
then a track supervisor. He joined the 
Reading in 1897, became president in 
1918. White House Physician Joel Thomp- 
son Boone is his nephew. 


~@ 


Died. Paddy Mullins, 70, oldtime box- 
ing manager (Harry Wills, Mike McTigue, 
Gunboat Smith) of heart disease; in 
Brooklyn. Having long sought a bout be- 
tween Wills and Dempsey, Paddy Mul- 
lins once accused Dempsey of backing 
down, called him a liar, offered to thrash 
him. 











—--e 


Died. Leslie Mortier Shaw, 83, twice 
Governor of Iowa (1898-1902), Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Treasury 
(1902-07); of double pneumonia; in 
Washington, D. C. 





Died. Tom Bacon Rind, 84, onetime 
Chief of the Osage Indians; of cancer and 
pneumonia; in Pawhuska, Okla. Towering 
6 ft. 4 in., he adhered strictly to the old- 
time tribal customs, deplored the “civi- 
lization” of his oilrich braves. Annually 
for 25 years he junketed to Washington 
to be greeted, photographed. 

Died. Henry Martyn Leland, 80, 
“Grand Old Man of the automobile in- 
dustry”; after a month’s illness; in De- 
troit. A tool maker in the U. S. Springfield 
Arsenal (rifles) during the Civil War, he 
invented the barber’s clippers while Jater 
employed by Brown & Sharp, machinery 
manufacturers. After building naphtha 
launch engines, Motormaker Leland 
turned to automobiles, produced the first 
Cadillac in 1904, later sold out to General 
Motors Corp. In 1917 he organized 
Lincoln Motor Co. to produce Liberty 
Motors for the Federal Government. 
Converted to automobile production after 
the War, the Lincoln company failed and 
was purchased by Henry Ford, with an 
alleged agreement that the 2,400 stock- 
holders would be partially reimbursed. 
Though Henry Leland on the stockholders 
behalf sued Henry Ford for $6,000.000, 
the courts refused to recognize the verbal 
contract. 
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Wherever you see THIS SIGN 
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AFETY SILVERTOWN, the safest tire ever 

built. Three years in development. Proved 
through 1,257,000 test miles on cars of the 
Silver Fleet... This tire meets today’s condi- 
tions — greater speeds, quick brake action, 
congested traffic... With Safety Silvertowns 
you have positive control...Investigate the 
remarkable features described at the right... 


Only the new Safety Silvertown offers ail 
of these extra values —and at no extra cost— 
at the price of any standard tire. See it at 
your Goodrich dealer’s store. Try a set 
and notice the difference in the behavior 
of your car. 


Let’s cut down the Death Toll—Join the 
Silvertown Safety League 
Five hundred thousand motorists decided to 
do something about accidents last year—they 
joined the Silvertown Safety League. Now let's 
make it a million! ...Go to the Goodrich dealer 
—sign the safe driver’s pledge— display the 
League emblem on your car. There’s no cost. 





SafetySilvertown 


ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT—32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a 
thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear 


SAFEST tire 


ever built 








Drug Sundries + Soles + Heels - Hose + Belting 


More Anti-Skid Mileage—15% thicker tread: Cross 
section of tread of the new Safety Silvertown —meas- 
uring 15°, thicker. A tire worn smooth is dangerous. 
15% more thickness in the Safety Silvertown brings 
thousands of additional anti-skid miles—safe motor- 
ing. Cleats of tough rubber continue to grip the road 
long after the tread of an ordinary tire is worn away. 


Better Grip on the Road—New, Tractive Tread Design: 
Exact tests with the dynamometer prove that the 
new Safety Silvertown offers far greater resistance to 
skidding. Safety Silvertowns bring you to a safe 
stop at (A) when you jam on your brakes. The next 
best anti-skid tire in our test brings you to a stop at 
(B). In an emergency, Safety Silvertowns give you 
Positive control. 


Greater Protection Against Blow-outs—Full- Floating 
Cord Construction: There are no cross threads in 
Silvertown Cord fabric (A). The cords lie flat—com- 
pletely embedded and floating in a cushion of live rubber. 
No cross threads to chafe cords as in ordinary tire 
fabric (B). Goodrich Full-Floating Cord construction 
definitely strengthens and prolongs the life of the new 
Safety Silvertown, 


Silent Speed ... Less Nerve Fatigue: Top line indi- 
cates silence of the new Safety Silvertown in oper- 
ation, as contrasted with operating noise of three 
other makes of tires (indicated by lower lines), The 
diagram is based on exact measurements made with 
the acoustimeter (electrical ear), in the Burgess 


Laboratories. Now— silent speed—less nerve fatigue. 


Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


oiGe 


+ Packing « Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 
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ANIMALS” 


Opinion 
In the august New York Times ap- 
peared the following contribution, trans- 
lated by a wide-awake Times correspond- 
ent from the French of a Neuchatel 
(Switzerland) schoolboy: 

An Oprnion Asout THE Cow 

The cow is a mammal and tamed; she 
has six sides, right, left, front, back, 
top and bottom. At the back end, there 
is a tail from which hangs a plume with 
which she drives off the flies so that 
they cannot fall in the milk. The head 
has for its aim to have horns and that 
the mouth can be somewhere. The horns 
are there for horning, the mouth for 
chewing a cud. Under the cow hangs 
the milk and it is arranged to be milked. 
When people milk, the milk comes and 
there is never an end to the reserve. I 
have never learned how she makes more 
and more milk. 

The cow has a good odor, one can 
smell her from far away; it is for this 
reason that there is fresh air out in the 
country. The mister cow is called a 
beef; he is not a mammal. The cow does 
not eat much, but what she eats, she 
eats it twice, that is why she has always 
enough. When she is hungry she cl¥éws 
a cud and when she does not say any- 
thing, that is that her stomach is full of 
food. 








FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 


¢ 








| Sealers Three 
In the late autumn when North Atlantic 
seals seek warmer waters, a few usually 
find’ their way into Long Island Sound and 
* e e bask there until spring comes. Some even 
You li want this protit | frequent New York Harbor, dodging ferry- 
boats and lying at the edge of Bedloe’s 
Island, barking mischievously at the 
Statue of Liberty. Few. residents of Long 
. 2 P Island and Connecticut have ever seem a 
Ever since 1921 Central policy holders have enjoyed a 30% div- wild seal, but there are men who welcome 
‘ , ° ~ , a mild winter as an opportunity for the 
idend on their fire insurance. Central Mutual has an uninterrupted joyous, carefree sport of Sound sealing. 
. a ‘ Te Out from Manhasset, L. I. one dark 
record for prompt settlement for 55 years; its sound policies of evening last fortnight put a small, dark 
, ‘ — : ; craft called Yar Baby. Aboard were 
conservative management have made this dividend possible. It is a 4 jyanker, a broker, an aviator. Broker R. 
‘ . , Snowden Andrews and Aviator John Petre 
real saving W hich you will want to enjoy. were old sealers; Banker Edward Fletcher 
had never heard a seal bark. Thirty-six 
hours later the Tar Baby crept toward 
Goose Island, the Sound’s favorite seal 
friendship. Your local Central agent will give you these facts and haunt. But the weather was thick, the 
seals kept away from the rocks where on 
will let them speak for themselves. Let us send you his name and bright days they bask. Patiently the 
: banker, the broker, the aviator waited for 
an interesting booklet on the advantages of Central Mutual Fire — another dawn. That day it snowed, they 
shivered aboard their boat all day. On the 
fourth day the skies cleared. Across the 
width of Goose Island the three men 
wriggled on their stomachs, waited uncom- 
fortable hours within sight of some big, 
A Friendly flat rocks. Finally, out of the water 


7 Ne ENTRAL clambered a single big bull seal, settled 
° e himself oleaginously upon a rock. F'lyer 





When buying your fire insurance protection .. . put facts before 


Insurance. 






MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. Petre drew bead, fired straight & true. The 

Dividends To C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO seal shivered, shook, flipped, flopped, 
Policy Holders | floundered to the edge of the rock, plunked 
Since into the water with a permanent plop. 
The three huntsmen grappled for him, but 

1921 FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS grappled in vain. Sadly they set sail for 





Manhasset to wait another year 
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INLESS 


ALLOY STEELS 


Gypical Uses: 
{ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For 


radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings. pol- 
ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane 
parts and instruments. 

«| MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL— 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, 
pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, plungers, 
aud machinery specialties. 

«| CHEMICAL — Vats, tanks, stills, digesters, con- 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip- 
ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. 

q OW REFINING—Bubble caps, still tubes, lin 

ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, 
and other refining equipment. 

4 FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, 
hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, 
cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. 
q ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and 
supports, binges and hardware, decorative metal embel- 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, 
panels, and ornamental work. 

q HOME APPLIANCES— Kitchen equipment, 
cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- 
trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, 
and tableware. 

gq MISCELLANEOUS — Packing house equip- 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 
humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, 
railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where 
beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. 






























MODERN STEELS 
For Modern Uses 


CIENTIFIC research and 
modern metallurgy have 
brought about a new order of 
things by placing at the disposal 
of architects, engineers, technolo- 
gists and manufacturers, a series 
of alloy steels which may very 
properly be described as both 
stainless and rustless. 


The industries and the arts are daily taking 
advantage of these metals for hundreds of 
useful applications. Each grade of USS 
Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
possesses singular virtues for particular 
uses. Collectively these alloys furnish an 
able answer to the question— what metal 
is adaptable? 


These products are recommended accord- 
ing as one or another of these alloys is best 
suitedtothe specific requirements involved. 
Correspondence is invited by the five sub- 
sidiary companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation named below — each 
with respect to the particular forms of 
steel that it produces. Send for literature. 














AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Sheets and Light Plates 























AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago 
















| Fletcher 
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Thirty-six a Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 

t toward Chromium-Nickel Chromium-Alloy CARN EGIE STEEL COM PANY, Pittsburgh 
rit e seal Steels Steels Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
ack, cAustenitic | Derritic ILLINOIS STEEL COM PANY, Chicago 
ntly the USS 18-8 USS 12 Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
vaited for USS 18-12 | USS 17 NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
ved, they USS 25-12 USS 27 Pipe and Tubular Products 
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Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ Russ Building, San Francisco 
Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « 30 Church Street, New York City 











USS Chromium-Nickel A lloy Steels are produced 
under licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 
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This Book Is FREE! 
Send For Your Copy 





Distributors GAMBLING 
with YOUR Money? 


em acemtrsng MENT selling is often 
necessary and desirable—but from 
it flow many evils: the constant tempta- 
tion to delay reports of actual sales, to 
swell inventories of goods on hand, to be 
careless of the goods themselves. 

Dealers returning consigned goods 
charge back the freight originally paid, 
and make the re-shipment with charges 
to be collected. The selling expense be- 
comes a dead loss; and the salesman who 
is debited for commission already paid 
lets out a loud howl—although the com- 
mission appears as unearned. 

Dealers in commodities subject to price 
fluctuation take advantage of the con- 
signment seller at every turn: they ask 
for invoices when prices go up, then per- 
haps advertise price-cuts and give away 
the profit. Buyers everywhere pride them- 
selves on their ‘‘standing”’’ with salesmen 
which enables them to get ‘‘protection at 
the old price.”” 

The use of A.W. A. merchandise 


warehouses by manufacturers reduces the 
evils of consignment selling by providing 
adequate control. ‘Title to the goods re- 
mains with the manufacturer so long as 
the goods remain in the warehouse. 
Dealers withdraw supplies only as fast as 
they can sell them. ‘The warehouse re- 
ports withdrawal at once to the manufac- 
turer, who bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as well as a 
general outline of the plan by which 


A.W. A. warehouses save American 
manufacturers thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in distribution costs, are contained in 
a bulletin recently published by our Asso- 
ciation. Write today for your free copy. 
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Copyists 


Surrounded by pupils, folding camp 
stools, easels, paint boxes and little bot- 
tles of water, a lady instructor of the 
New York School of Design invaded 
Brooklyn last week with the intention of 
setting her brood to copying the water 
colors of the late great John Singer Sar- 
gent and the late great Winslow Homer 
in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sci- 
ences. 

A stern museum guard barred the way. 
They appealed to Curator Herbert B. 
Tschudy. He was polite but firm: they 
could copy almost anything else in the 
Museum, provided the copies were only 
of parts of pictures—but not the Sargents 
and Homers. When the Museum bought 
its Sargents from the bearded Bostonian, 


it promised that his water colors should 


never be copied. 

The argument waxed hotter. Curator 
Tschudy is reported to have said: “I can- 
not believe that students learn anything 
from copying.” ‘The lady instructor and 
the pupils packed up their folding camp 
stools, easels, paint boxes and little bot- 
tles of water, went back to Manhattan 
and told the whole story to their director, 
Miss Kay Hardy. Said she: 

“Museums with interesting and educa- 
tional exhibitions should not be permitted 
to have curators who are so out of sym- 
pathy with the progress of educational 
art. @ 

“Unfair!” cried Curator Tschudy. “. 
Should general permission be given for 
making complete copies of Sargent and 
Homer paintings, some of the better re- 
productions would find their way into the 
market and be passed off as originals. 
The Museum’s restrictions tend to act as 
a protection to art dealers.” 

The question of copying masterpieces 
gave the U. S. art world a week’s conver- 
sation. Besides the obvious question of 
whether slavish copying of another man’s 
work gives a student technical training as 
much as it deadens his individuality and 
imagination, was the larger problem of 
whether great paintings should be copied 
at all. Familiarity does breed contempt. 
Mona Lisa is undoubtedly a great paint- 
ing, but two generations of post cards, 
meat calendars, candy boxes and gift 
shoppes have spoiled it for the youth of 


| this century. 
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Lady Higher Up 

When heavy-jowled Stanford White, 
one of the country’s most talented archi- 
tects, was commissioned to design the 
original Madison Square Garden, an arena 
in New York to house circuses, horse 
shows, prize fights, dog shows, a beer gar- 
den and cabaret, he found it suitable to 
clap a copy of Seville’s Giraldo Tower on 
one side and then get his good friend 
Augustus St. Gaudens to set a 13-ft. nude 
Greek goddess tiptoe on the Moorish- 
Gothic-Renaissance cathedral belfry. Be- 
yond its inappropriateness, the Garden 
tower was a lovely thing and New York 
cherished her Diana. For almost 40 years 
newspaper poets, after-dinner speakers, 





prize fighters, cab drivers, club members 
waxed sentimental about her. William 
Sydney (“O. Henry”) Porter wrote one of 
his best known stories, “The Lady Higher 
Up,” about her, and Architect Stanford 
White was shot dead at her feet. 

In 1925 they put a rope round her neck 
and hauled her down to make room for the 
New York Life Insurance Building, while 
a group of mourners including Elder 
Statesman Elihu Root and the late George 
L. (“Tex”) Rickard stood bareheaded in 
the rain. Sentimentalists were comforted 
by an announcement from the insurance 
company that Diana would not leave New 
York. She would be presented to New 
York University as soon as $65,000 was 
raised to build a proper tower for her to 
stand on. That was seven years ago. 
Elder Statesman Root took charge of the 





Wide World 
DIANA OF MADISON SQUARE 
Elder Statesman Root could not save her. 


building fund, Diana retired to a Brook- 
lyn warehouse, New Yorkers lost interest. 

Last week New York was surprised to 
learn that Diana was lost to them. While 
the N. Y. U. building fund languished, 
acquisitive Director Fiske Kimball of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, cash in 
hand, had won the New York Life’s per- 
mission to take the lady to Philadelphia, 
set her up on a tower in Fairmount Park. 

At least one Philadelphian was _ not 
ready to welcome the “Lady Higher Up.” 
Rev. Mary Hubbert Ellis, pastor of the 
Primitive Methodist Church, had heard 
that the Lady was nude. 

“We are going to have a meeting next 
Wednesday,” said Primitive Methodist EI- 
lis, “to take up complaints about obscene 
books, nude pictures and also this Diana 
statue. We are going after the whole situ- 
ation and we mean business... . Of 
course to do the right thing we ought to 
go into the Academy and the Museum and 
clean them out, too. They are just as bad 
as the burlesque theatres for nude pic- 
tures, but if we can’t do that we can cer- 
tainly do something to stop their putting 
such things around in the open.” 
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THOSE FINER THINGS IN LIFE 


HERE are certain delightful things in life for 
which it is impossible to find a substitute. Only the original will serve the purpose— 
for those who really know and understand. Among them, most certainly, is a Cadillac 
automobile. Other cars may meet the daily need for transportation; but they can never 
provide that deep-seated feeling of satisfaction which the Cadillac owner enjoys. For here 
is, truly, the car of cars—the finest and most completely satisfying creation the auto- 
motive industry has known. To enjoy its comfort, and to experience its performance, 
is to know that you have the masterpiece itself —the original conception for which 
there is no satisfactory substitute. And it should be the source of additional satisfac- 


tion that Cadillac ptices are now within reach of the family of moderate income. 


* 
«» La Salle prices range from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f. 0. b. Detroit += 


Cadillac Motor Car Company overroir 


DIVISION or GENERAL MOTORS 
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SUCH A THRIFTY INVESTMENT 


An Electric Refrigerator benefits 
the entire family 


T’S hard to say who benefits the most 
when an electric refrigerator goes to 
work. It watches over the welfare of baby 
—it guards the health of growing young- 
sters—keeping their milk and food fresh 
and wholesome—always safe. 

It makes the most delicious dishes— 
crispy salads, frosty puddings, refresh- 
ing drinks with glistening squares of ice. 

And the thrift of it! All sorts of leafy 
vegetables are kept perked up—fresh 
and appetizing by adequate refrigeration. 
Little odds and ends left from yester- 
day’s meals it transforms into miniature 
banquets for luncheon today. Adequate 
refrigeration prevents table butter from 
becoming cooking butter—it keeps cream 
sweet —it keeps fruit, meat, vegetables 
from being thrown away—and wasted. 


YOU CAN 





\ Like it! 


IT KEEPS MY MILK SO FRESH 


Can you think of anything you could 
buy for any of the rooms of your home 
that would do so many wonderful things 
for every member of your entire house- 
hold? Can you think of any other in- 
vestment you can make as unselfish—as 
thoroughly generous as this one which 
benefits not just you, but all those 
whose health and happiness mean so 
much to you? 

Consider quality above price when 
buying an electric refrigerator. Select 
one adequate to your family needs. A 
good rule is to provide 2 cubic feet of 
refrigerator capacity for each member of 
your household. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION BUREAU 


Sponsored by National Electric Light Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


BUY AN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
ON THE EASIEST TERMS 





SUCH MARVELOUS FROZEN DISHES 
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Madman v. Triphammer 

The ring canvas was spattered with 
blood. Reporters at the ringside held up 
newspapers to shield themselves. The 
referee had to wipe blood from his hands 
between rounds, But still the awkward, 
stooping little fighter advanced, his gloves 
now at his head for relief from the ham- 
mering it was getting, and now in furious, 
smashing action against the ribs and head 
of his opponent. The little fighter’s flat 
nose, freshly broken, bubbled redly as he 
snorted for breath. His head rocked as 
punch after punch landed on it. But on 
& on he went, crowding, slamming, tearing 
in like a madman trying to whip a trip- 
hammer. Madison Square Garden, 
jammed to the eaves, thundered with 
bloodthirsty applause and excitement. 

After eleven rounds of it, beetle-browed 


little Christopher ¢‘Bat”) Battalino, who 
had insisted on twelve rounds because he 





SPORT 





robe and said: ‘He’s the gamest guy I 
ever fought.” Battalino, knocked out for 
the first time in his career in a fight which 
observers compared to the greatest in 
lightweight history, was comforted by 
being matched with Tony Canzoneri for 
the lightweight championship. 
Stanley Cup 

The Stanley Cup, emblematic of the 
World’s Professional Hockey Champion- 
ship, is a trophy which mystifies many 
hockey enthusiasts in the U. S. In the 
first place, small, battered and made of 
pewter, its appearance is incongruous with 
its importance. In the second place, pos- 
session of the Stanley Cup is decided by 
a procedure which is almost_ ridiculous in 
its complexity. The National Hockey 


League, chief circuit of hockey, is divided 
into the American Group and the Inter- 
national Group, of four teams each. 


At 
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Bioopy BATTALINO & PUNCHER PETROLLI 


Ringside reporters had to hold up newspapers 


thought he had the edge for stamina, 
gathered himself for a last effort to make 
the kill. He sprang across the ring. But 
wise old Billy Petrolle, whose nickname 
“Fargo Express” refers to a far day when 
he handled freight in North Dakota, 
measured him as he came. Petrolle was 
tired. He looked discouraged, too, and 
his knees had sagged during several of 
Battalino’s crazy assaults. But his straight 
left and lethally fast right were still ac- 
curate. He measured the bloody little 
man once more and took him hard once 
more on the chin, on the mouth, on the 
body with both hands. Battalino tottered 
back for the first time in the fight. Petrolle 
followed him, still firing punches. Bat- 
talino danced dizzily into the ropes and 
bounced away reeling, still looking for his 
man. Before Petrolle could hit the final 
blow that would do what had seemed im- 
possible, Referee Gunboat Smith stepped 
between and saved Battalino from going 
down unconscious. 

Petrolle wrapped himself in the Indian 
blanket which he wears instead of a bath- 


the end of the season, only the team which 
finishes lowest in each group is eliminated 
from the play-offs for the Stanley Cup. 
The winners in each group play a three- 
out-of-five-game series against each other. 
Then each second-place team and each 
third-place team plays a shorter series 
against the corresponding team in the 
other group. Then, the winner of the 
second-place series plays the winner of 
the third-place series. Then the winner of 
this series plays the winner of the first- 
place series for the championship. This 
arrangement makes it possible for a team 
to finish in third place in its group and 
still win the Stanley Cup. 

By last week, the complicated play-offs 
for the Stanley Cup had started. The New 
York Rangers, winners in the American 
Group, lost their first game to the Mon- 
treal Canadiens, 4 to 3. Defending the 
championship, which they have won for 
the past two years, the Canadiens were 
favorites to win again. A fast, clever team, 
they are noted for a brilliant offense. Its 
spearhead is Howie Morenz, reputedly 
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TO OFFICE 
MANAGERS 


This Fire Hazard 
Report on your Records 


NY ER had a fire in your business? 
You're lucky! For greedy flames 
lick through 138 business fires every 
single day. And 43% of these never 
resume business! W hy? Because, in 
many cases, their records burned. With- 
out records business stopped. And with- 
out records as proof of loss, insurance 


adjustments were necessarily delayed. 
Fire hits without warning in good times 
—or—bad. Will you be prepared if it 
strikes at your business? You can be. 
Very simply, too. Just mail the attached 
coupon—and we will be glad to send 
you a free survey of your valuable 
records, It’s “locking the barn before 
the horse is stolen” if you make that 
check-up now. You incur no obligation 


by sending the coupon. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT 56, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


[ would like to have a free Fire Hazard 
Report for my records. 


SIGNED 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 
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DEPENDS ON THE HAND 


N automobile factories, the work of shaping 
and finishing stamping dies used for shaping 
automobile bodies is carried almost to com- 
pletion by mechanical means — but not quite. 


To detect any remaining humps or irregularities, 
the worker passes his hand — protected against 
friction with a piece of thin cloth — over the 
surface of the metal. 


Then, carefully, lightly, using a Nicholson File, his 
hands remove these imperfections. And the final 
result is a tribute both to the uncanny skill of the 
human hand and the quality of Nicholson Files. 


Nicholson Files are made especially for hand 
filing in industrial plants. Some are designed 
for light, delicate finishing work. Others for 
removing stock rapidly. All are the tested 
product of the world’s largest maker of files. 


At Hardware and Mill Supply Dealers’ 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


OL s, 
sy 
U.S.A. 


(TRADE MARIQ 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


| the fastest player in the world, famed for 


the way he pivots behind the goal to get 
up speed when carrying the puck. Last 
| week, Howie Morenz received a cup for 
being the most valuable player to his team 
in the National Hockey League. In the 
second game, after 59 min., 32 sec., of 
overtime play to settle a 3-to-3 tie, Bun 
Cook of the Rangers made a goal on a 
pass from his brother Bill.* The Rangers 
won the third game 1 to o. By this time, 
two of the Canadiens best forwards, Aurel 
Joliat Ceft wing) and Pit Lepine (alter- 
nate center) had been injured enough to 
| keep them out of the rest of the series. 
Dark horse of the play-offs were the 
| Montreal Maroons, who finished third in 
the International Group. Playing against 
Detroit, the Maroons last week played a 
| 1to1 tie in the first of a two game series 
| to be decided by the total number of goals 
} scored. In a similar series, Major Fred- 
eric McLaughlin’s Chicago Black Hawks, 
a strong team which has played erratic 
hockey this year, won, 1 to o, against the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, whose energetic 
manager, Connie Smythe, often occupies 
a box seat instead of the players’ bench 
because he considers it good luck. 
Widely hailed at the beginning of the 
season as this year’s Stanley Cup winners, 
the Boston Bruins surprised their admirers 
last week by failing, like the New York 
| Americans who played surprisingly well 
for their first six weeks, even to reach the 
play-offs. 
@ Trustees of the Stanley Cup last week 
tried to persuade National League hockey 
officials to accept a challenge from the 
Chicago Shamrocks, champions of the 
“outiaw” American League, to a series 
for the Stanley Cup. 


| Who Won 

| @ The New York Daily News Athletic 
Association: the fifth annual inter-city 
Golden Gloves Amateur boxing carnival; 
by defeating the Chicago Tribune A. A. 

in twelve out of 16 bouts in Manhattan's 

Madison Square Garden. A _ crowd of 
20,000 cheered two knockouts, booed lus- 
tily when Jerry Wright, New York Negro, 
was given a decision over Chicago's Adam 
Smith in the heavyweight feature bout of 
| the tournament. 


«- — 
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| @ Devereux Milburn, famed International 
| poloist: the 37th annual Southern Cross | 


Golf Tournament, at Aiken, S. C.; beating 
A. Allston Flagg in a 37-hole final. 
@ William C. Wright of Philadelphia: the 
court tennis championship of the U. 5. 
| for the second year in succession; beat- 
| ing Frank P. Frazier of Boston in the final, 
| 6-3, 6-0, 6-2; in Manhattan. ; 
| @ Slim, be-spectacled Ben Eastman ol 
| Stanford: a 440-yd. race at Palo Alto in 
| which he lowered Ted Meredith's 16 
year-old world record by one second to 
| 46.4 sec. 
@ The Indiana University wrestling team: 
the national collegiate championship, in 4 
tournament at Bloomington, Ind.; with 13 
points, to 11 for Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. 
*Tommy Cook of the Chicago Black Hawks 's 
no kin to the Rangers’ Cooks. They have a 
| third brother, Alec, who was last week seriously 
| hurt playing for the Boston team in the Cama 
dian-American League. Twenty years ago, 4 
famed minor league team in Canada was col 
| posed entirely of Cooks—six Cook brothers and 
' a Cook cousin for goalguard. 
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You know the type of man who works under nervous tension. By 
3 o'clock he is all in. Burned out. Fidgety and cranky. It is not 


natural for the human machine to work under internal stress. 


SO IT IS WITH WIRE ROPE THAT IS 
NOT PREFORMED 


In non-preformed wire rope, wires and strands are under con- 
stant internal stress—because they are forcibly held in their 
helical positions. Witness how, when ordinary wire rope is cut, 
the strands and wires unravel and straighten out as the internal 
stress is relieved. 

Due to internal inherent torsional strain, non-preformed wire 
rope wears out prematurely. Its life is cut short because the wires 

\ fatigue earlier and the rope loses its elasticity and strength. 


TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope Resists Fatigue 
Resulting in 30°/, to 300% Increased Service 


The statement “30% to 300% increased service with TRU-LAY” is 
not merely an advertising claim. Hundreds of bona-fide service 
reports in our files prove that under the same operating conditions 
— and on the same equipment — TRU-LAY outwears and outlasts 
non-preformed wire rope by 30% to 300%. 

If you are interested in lowering your wire rope costs, investi- 
gate TRU-LAY. For more facts, address: 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Central Building, 236 Park Avenue, New York City 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 





Canadian Licensed Manufacturers: 
Dominion Wire Rope Co., Ltd. Canada Wire and Cable Co., Ltd. 
Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Co., Ltd. B.G 
British Ropes Canadian Factory, ‘Lid. Wrights Canadian Ropes, Ltd. 





reening Wire Co., Ltd. 





WOW 


TRU-LAY PREFORMED 


RESISTS FATIGUE 






NOTE THAT END 
REQUIRES NO SEIZING 


This illustration is made from an honest, unretouched 





photograph of Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope. Only in 
Preformed Wire Rope will the strands and wires stay in 
position without seizing or tying the end as this photo- 


graph reveals. 


In Tru-Lay, wires and strands are helically shaped so 
they lie in position, relaxed. There is no straightening-out 
tendency — no internal stress. The result is less fatiguing 
action, longer life, easier handling, greater flexibility, 


just to mention a few of the advantages of TRU-LAY. 
ELIMINATION OF INTERNAL STRESS 
IN TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


RESULTS IN 
30°, TO 300% INCREASED SERVICE 


TRU -LAY Lieformed w Wine ROPE 


30% tc 300% Increased Aewvice |. 
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(Above) A Texas and Pacific Engine Terminal, where 32 is rega 
molded Transite Smoke Jacks are in use. Transite best indust 
resists corrosion and decay typical in this type of service. tories, 
' vrrace 
(Right) Going to the other extreme, here is Transite ‘‘in yl 
evening clothes,’’ adorning milady’s boudoir with a charm, ii sig 
originality and sophistication all of its own. 
TRANSITE 
—the Material of 1000 Uses” L 4 
HEN it was decided that the Hollywood Bowl, [olly- J 
wood, Calif., was to have an orchestra shell, in order to 
enjoy music “beneath the stars,” the unique structure was ' 
built of steel and J-M Transite, as pictured at the left. 
When Princeton University built a new Research Labora- 
tory, Transite was used in making fume hoods in the laboratory 
rooms. 
Its uses have become unlimited. Here Transite is specified 
for the most modern factory in the world—there we see It 
smartly decorating a fashionable dentist’s office. Transite 1s i 


deserving of the reputation—“the material of 1000 uses.” 
If youare interested in knowing more about Transite, its appli- 


cation in your business, write to Johns-Manville, 292 Madison 
Ave., New York. Youwill be sent full information on the subject. 
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the Penthouse 


Johns-Manville TRANSITE, the tough, 


ur 


imperishable building material of uncounted uses, now establishes 


a new medium of artistic and decorative expression 


FIRE! A pressure still in an oil refinery 
is burning. Furiously. Yet J-M Transite, 
enclosing the unit, withstands the intense 
heat, confines the flames to the single still 
in which they originated. For Transite is 


fireproof. 


GAS! Achemical plant finds it necessary 
to re-roof every 9 months, due to the cor- 
rosive,action of materials manufactured. 
Transite roofing and siding are installed. 
Ten years ago, it was. The original Trans- 
ite is still in service. For Transite is cor- 
rosion=proof—won’t rust, rot, is impervi- 
ous to acids, gases. 


STEAM! A car loaded with glowing 


coke—radiating heat at a temperature of 
1800° F.—is run into the “coke-quencher” 
made of Transite. It must be cooled. 
Cold water showers on, promptly turns 
into steam at 250° F. Transite is the ideal 
corrugated material to endure this rigid 


The ideal Roofing and Siding 


Because of its unusual properties and advantages, Transite 
is regarded as the ideal roofing and siding material for every 
industrial service. On railroad stations, roundhouses, fac- 
tories, plants, mills, mine structures, airplane hangars, 
garages, barns, etc., Transite offers unusual protection, 
permanence and economy. Investigate its possibilities. 
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Johns-Mancville 
WARS 
ON WASTE 
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Johns-Manville 





service satisfactorily ... For Transite is 
not affected by heat, cold, sudden changes of 
temperature. 


WEATIER! Thirty-four acres of Trans- 
ite on the enormous plant of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., East Moline, IIl. 
Hot sunshine, drenching rains, heavy 
snows, penetrating frosts. No effect what- 
soever. For Transite is weather-proof, long- 
lasting, requires no upkeep. 

And now Beauty. Vogue. Chicago 
builds a world’s fair. Architects confer. 
A new, unique material is required. 7'rans- 
ite, Industry’s Transite, is selected for 
the Administration Building. 


A famous New York interior decorator 
plans a luxurious penthouse. The interiors 
must be chic, different. Every available 
material is examined. Again Transite is 
specified. Again Transite produces a 
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new, charming altogether original effect. 


* * 


HAT manner of material is this? 

Hereona factory, there in an orches- 
tra bowl. Here forming the smoke jacks 
in a railroad roundhouse, there in a smart 
New York penthouse. Here resisting the 
acid fumes of a chemical pit, there adorning 
madame’s bedchamber. 

Transite (an asbestos-cement mixture 
formed under high pressure into dense, 
homogeneous sheets of great structural 
strength and rigidity) will continue to 
pioneer new fields, develop new uses. 

For already its unique physical proper- 
ties, its pleasing appearance, its perma- 
nence, have won for it a place not only in 
the matter-of-fact commercial field but as 
a medium of aesthetic expression in 
modern decoration. 


The 


Most 
Modern 
of the 
Modern 


- 


Texture, strength, distinction—all of these characteristics have 
combined to give Transite an enthusiastic acceptance as a modern 
decorative material. Architects and designers see in it infinite 
possibilities for modernistic interiors of all types—offices, reception 
rooms, homes, buildings, boats, in fact, everywhere that a note of 
freshness and originality is desired. Above is pictured Transite as a 
wall treatment in one of the newest apartments. 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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‘THE NINE LARGEST GAS COMPANIES IN CALIFORNIA, heavy 
‘depositors in Bank of America, maintain 171 differ- ime . 
ent accounts in this statewide banking system. Col- vege 
lections, transfers, payments —all their extensive Fo 


operations are thus simplified and co-ordinated . . . Simp 
. oo . ° Gree! 
This is just one of many ways in which Bank of onion 
America has aided the growth of the $200,000,000 ing < 
California gas industry, employing more than 10,000 = 
persons ... Perhaps your California problem can be First 
solved with the aid of Bank of America’s 410 branches. $28.0 


Write Bank of America, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 984.0 
ensc 





"i . lin § 
r BANK OF AMERICA nate 


National Trust & Savings Association man 
CALIFORNIA suppl 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, 2 National Bank *N, 
and... Bank of America, a California State Bank . . . are identical in esty’s 
ownership and management . . . 410 offices in 243 California communities 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Fifth Avenue to Greenwich 

As cities grow and their suburbs thicken, 
city merchants find it increasingly wise to 
take their wares to the suburbs for sale. 
New York and Chicago particuiarly have 
become surrounded by rich buying areas 
far from Fifth Avenue and State Street. 
Last week Fifth Avenue lost more trade. 
Opened with much civic and social pomp 
was a large new store of Franklin Simon 
& Co. in Greenwich, Conn. Not the first 
nor the second New York store to open 
a branch outside the Metropolitan area 
(B. Altman & Co. has branches in White 
Plains, N. Y. and East Orange, N. J.; 
Best & Co. in East Orange, Garden City 
and Mamaroneck, N. Y.), Franklin Simon 
was most ambitious in its move. 

Heavily emphasized was the assertion 
that the new store was not “a branch shop 
with samples, but a complete Fifth Avenue 
store.” Patrons were invited to extend 
their charge accounts from the Manhattan 
store, were promised the same service, the 
same fashions as in town. Opening its 
arms to 500,000 residents of Westchester 
County & Connecticut—‘If half a million 
people should jump into motors, within 40 
minutes or less they’d all be at Franklin 
Simon’s new Greenwich store”—the com- 
pany made much of a free parking space 
for 250 automobiles in back of the build- 
ing. 

To cater to suburban trade, large re- 
tailers have for some time been experi- 
menting with two kinds of small stores. 
Chain stores have been highly successful 
in selling standardized merchandise at low 
prices for cash. Branch stores (subsidi- 
aries of a large central unit, as distin- 
guished from chains of small units) hith- 
erto have had two handicaps to overcome: 
1) they have been unable to carry the 
huge stocks that have made successes of 
such stores as Manhattan’s R. H. Macy & 
Co.; 2) in the case of stores specializing 
ina few types of goods, the branches have 
not always been able to carry so wide a 
variety as the main stores, have had to 
resort to samples. This second handicap 
Franklin Simon & Co., with a large mod- 
em building on Boston Post Road, a 
heavy stock of women’s clothes and spe- 
cial features including a beauty shop, so- 
larium, children’s barber shop and terrace 
tea room, expects to overcome. 

Founder Franklin Simon, no kin to 
Simple Simpon,* has little doubt that his 
Greenwich venture will succeed. He well 
remembers his early success in. penetrat- 
ing a residential district In 1903 he 
opened a store at Fifth Avenue & 37th 
Street, next to a Presbyterian church. 
First year it lost $40,000, second year 
$28,000. Third year the net profit was 
$84,000. Success was chiefly due to wom- 
en’s clothes imported from France. Frank- 
lin Simon, son of a cigarmaker, had 
learned the clothing business from Stern 
Brothers. On buying trips abroad he had 
been impressed by French styles. Until 
1914 he was in partnership with a French- 
man named Herman A. Flurscheim, who 
supplied the store with styles from Lon- 


*Nor to Sir John Allsebrook Simon, His Maj- 
esty’s Foreign Secretary (Time, March 21). 








don, Paris, Vienna. France made Franklin 
Simon a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
for having done more than any other per- 
son to put U. S. women into French 
clothes. 

Short, baldish, with a grizzly mustache 
and a fondness for bright neckties, Store- 
keeper Simon calls scores of his employes 
by their first names, likes to go to their 
parties. He spends much of his time in 
Palm Beach, where he has established a 
resort shop. When away from New York 
he leaves his business in the hands of 
Sons Arthur & George, vice presidents. 
He was in Palm Beach last week and Son 
George, who looks like his father except 
for more hair on his head and none on 
his lip, had the honor of opening the 
Greenwich branch store, of being wel- 
comed by First Selectman Oscar D. Tut- 
hill and a committee of borough officials. 


Acme 


FRANKLIN SIMON 
“Tf half a million people should jump into 


motors gi 


@ In Chicago last week Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. announced a plan to enter the New 
York trade area with three $1,000,000 de- 
partment stores: one in the Flatbush area 
of Brooklyn, one in Hackensack, N. J., 
one in Union City, N. J. The stores are 
expected to be completed next autumn, 
will bring Sears, Roebuck’s total of retail 
establishments to 384. 

q@ Also in Chicago, Board Chairman 
Sewell Lee Avery of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. had completed a reorganization of 
the company to provide autonomy for the 
retail and mail-order divisions. The set-up 
provides for six regional divisions, each 
with one or two mail-order houses and 
some 8o retail stores. 


Public Be Told 
A list of the securities behind Kreuger 
& Toll’s debenture issue was made public 
by the New York Stock Exchange last 
week. The New York Sun’s able financial 
editor commented that the list should 
have been published long before, pointed 


out that the information had been avail- 
able to anyone at any time. 

Later in the week the New York Sun 
again took up the matter of publicity, 
commented upon the fact that the 1931 
reports of General Foods and National 
Dairy Products Corp. did not contain 
volume of sales for the year, both having 
been granted permission by the Exchange 
to omit the item. 

Explaining the omission, National 
Dairy’s president, Thomas H. MclInner- 
ney, said: “The shareholders are inter- 
ested only in profits. After all, the sales 
figure only calls attention to size; it is 
important competitively sometimes, and 
invites attack.” 

To these remarks investors might reply 
that future profits as well as present ones 
are interesting, that the sales figure, re- 
vealing the margin of pnofit, indicates 
trends and the management’s ability. 

Vice President Verne Edwin Burnett 
spoke for General Foods, stressed the 
competitive importance of the sales figure. 
He said few other food companies pub- 
lished it, “wholesalers and other buyers 
of our products could say things to us 
that they could not say to our competi- 
tors, thus putting our salesmen at a dis- 
advantage.” 

In the incident Wall Street saw a re- 
surgence of the old question of what 
stockholders should know. While it is 
true that most stockholders do not 
analyze a company, the biggest ones do 
and feel they are entitled to adequate 
data. They feel that such an item as 
sales is not a real secret, can always be 
learned by a competitor. 

The Stock Exchange has done much to 
encourage more telling of facts but many 
of the companies whose shares have been 
listed for some time have not complied 
even to the new custom of reporting 
quarterly. Most of the non-compliers re- 
port only once a year. Sales figures are 


reported monthly by chain stores. Ciga- 
ret companies do not give them. Stand- 


ard Brands and Gold Dust do not, Borden 
Co. does. The biscuit companies report 
only profits while the rubbers give. their 
sales. Lambert, Drug and California 
Packing are among many of the miscella- 
neous concerns not giving the figure. 

In general frankness a wide range is 
covered. Eastman Kodak used to report 
only earnings, now reveals depreciation 
charges but not sales. The exact nature 
of Allied Chemical’s huge investment 
account is hidden in the phrase “U. S. 
Government and other marketable securi- 
ties.” Reynolds Tobacco has described 
its investment in its own stock as “invest- 
ment in non-competitive companies.” The 
railroads, because of the prescribed I. C. 
C. accounting system, are models of 
honesty. Such leading companies as Gen- 
eral Motors and U. S. Steel give enough 
data for anyone except a_ super-statis- 
tician. While some companies may dis- 
continue reporting sales, businessmen last 
week were satisfied that the trend is 
distinctly towards more publicity of fig- 
ures, consideration of investors. 


Detroit’s Drive 

Things were astir in Detroit last week. 
Businessmen lunching at the Recess Club 
were glad to forget the lambasting their 
favorite industry received during the first 
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ACCIDENT ANDINDEMNITY COMPANY Va 
of Hartford, Connecticut —a leading 
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HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 


86 > Hartford, Connecticut 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS 


A well-managed insurance company always has ample reserves in cash and secur- 
ities to pay its liabilities. The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company has: 


FEE Ee OL? Spr orrree ey Cr 


United States Government, State, County, Municipal, Railroad and 
the bonds of other corporations, all gilt edge and easily realized upon. 


| SA ore 


Of banks, public utility companies and other corporations of high 
standing. 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES, ETC. 


Real Estate ow ned by the Company and loans secured by fret mort- 
gages. 


$22,602 


CASH IN OFFICES AND BANKS................ 3,654, 
, An asset that is immediately available. 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION......... 6,605, 
Money due from agents and policyholders on policies issued within 
the past ninety days. 
OS i SS. | oo i A he aa 310, 
h Interest carned on all bonds t to ) di ate but not yet due 1 to » be paid. 
I i) Ps Sen Wego ws Svea WMS oo ha 8 306, 


Various assets amply secured. 
Total Admitted Assets......000.0000 0000. 


’ LIABILITIES 
To meet present obligations we are prepared to pay: 


| FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS . $18,2 


A liberal estimate is made of the amount that will be required to pay 
each individual claim as it is reported and this sum represents the total 
of these estimates. 

| FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS. 


This sum is reserved to provide for return 1 premiums on policies which 
may be terminated after this date and for future losses on policies in 


12,662 


$43,258, 


1962.34 


172.50 


652,302.13 


521.05 


597.44 


570.04 


985.2 


~ 
w 


~I 
w 


110. 


3,079.00 


,003.28 


force. 
MP PRRINIIOD sig ois iid svc s beds doccenceuades 1,313,348.77 
These commissions are due to agents on uncollected premiums when 
; the premiums shall have been remitted to the Company. 
EI eee ee re re eter 600,508.00 
For State Taxes on premiums « and any other taxes tha it may y be payable 
during 1932. 
_ 9 1. 6 9. | 0} RR 22,149.92 
Office expenses for which bills were not rendered in time to be paid in 
December, 1931 
FOR VOLUNTARY BM TMs lg ia aha dveleua clare, 8 wlate sia 1,000,000.00 
A safety fund established to take care of any contingencies 
that may arise. 
SECURITY DEPRECIATION RESERVE.......... 1,799,673.25 
Deduction from Surplus to adjust security values as per 
YWNERS, formula of Connecticut Insurance Department. 7 
DRUG- $35,670,762.22 
pine a $3,000,000.00 
SME? 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL 
LIABILITIES. ........0+00+0++-$4,587,348.51 
= $7,587,348.51 
LICY $43,2 258,110.73 
ICE TOTAL CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - - $7,587,348.51 
Total capital and surplus based on security values estab- 
lished sf National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
IN MGs 64 600s G0 0ces 6eeekcdapnn dave paves nneenwe $9,387,021.76 
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two months of the year. That U. S. auto- 
mobile production had dropped 40% from 
the same period in 1931, that February’s 
output had been 2,000 below January in- 
stead of showing the usual gain, did not 
worry them as much as it had. Their 
thoughts were on the present and future 
instead of the past. In the present was 
the industry’s big spring sales drive, to be 
mightier than ever this year. In the fu- 
ture was what might happen to all indus- 
try if the drive should be as successful as 
Detroit hopes. 

Motordom’s big three were going into 
action. Henry Ford was preparing for 
actual shipments of his much publicized 
new models and showing the V-8 in 200 
cities. General Motors started what it 
was pleased to call “perhaps the most gi- 
gantic program ever attempted by an in- 
dustrial enterprise to stimulate business.” 
Chrysler announced a new Plymouth de- 
scribed by Walter P. Chrysler as Ameri- 
ca’s “more-for-the-dollar car.” 

General Motors’ drive, commencing 
this week, consists of exhibits in 55 cities 
of its 150 automobiles and its other prod- 
ucts (including vacuum cleaners, fans, 
water and lighting systems for farms). 
A total floor space of one million square 
feet will be used, one million dollars spent. 
Theme of the exhibition is “Work for 
Many Hands,” to be symbolized by mam- 
moth hands flanking the entrances, to be 
explained by exhibits showing how Gen- 
eral Motors draws its raw materials from 
every State. Said G. M. President Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan Jr. of his exhibits last 
week: “This program was conceived .. . 
as an aggressive attack upon existing psy- 
chology—the prevailing attitude of mind 
of waiting for something to happen before 
anything is done.” 


Favorites 

Last week a study of the 1931 portfolios 
of 85 investment trusts of the manage- 
ment type revealed: 1) Union Pacific has 
replaced New York Central as favorite 
railroad. 2) Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
appears more times than any other stock, 
displacing American Telephone & Tele- 
graph which is now second. 3) National 
Dairy Products and General Motors are 
tied for third. 4) General Electric is again 
leading heavy industrial after having 
yielded that position in 1930 to U. S. Steel 
Interesting comparisons were that Inter- 
national Nickel is more popular now than 
American Smelting; Safeway Stores is 
ahead of Woolworth; Loew’s ahead of 
Paramount-Publix; National Dairy ahead 
of Borden. Stocks gaining in popularity 
included American Light & Traction, 
Chrysler, Drug, First National Stores, 
General Foods, United Gas Improvement 
Decreases were shown in the number of 
trusts holding Aluminum Co., American 
Radiator, Anaconda, Electric Bond & 
Share, General American Tank, Interna- 
tional Telephone, Kennecott, Kreuger. 
Radio, Western Union, Westinghouse 
Total share-holdings in American Machine 
& Foundry, Commercial Solvents, Conti- 
nental Can, Deere, United Corp., North 
American Co., Gillette, Mathieson Alkali, 
J. C. Penney and American Ice were 
among the gainers. The 85 trusts held 
10.487.000 shares of 162 selected stocks 

Not the trusts’ but the people’s favorites 
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BANK YOUR MONEY 


AND 


PAY BY CHECK 


Safety and convenience make checks the preferred means of 
paying bills and transferring money. 

Checks are your personal money. They relieve you of the 
necessity of carrying large sums of money, subject to loss or 
theft. They give you a receipt for every bill you pay. They help 
establish your standing and credit. 

It is a service banks gladly render—one which costs them 


Ss 





money to provide. Even if a small charge is made for the service, it 
is worth it, many times over, in the safety, satisfaction, and conveni- 
ence: it affords. * GEORGE LA MONTE & SON * NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


79 OUT OF THE 100 LARGEST BANKS 


USE 


LA MONTE 
SAFETY 


PAPERS 
FOR CHECKS 
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were listed last week by Standard Statis. 
tics Co. Twenty corporations with more 
than 100,000 stockholders showed a 44.3% 
gain in number of stockholders since 1929, 
Seventy-four other corporations showe( 
a 36.7% gain. Leaders are: 

1929 ©1931 Gain 

(000’s omitted) 


oe i ee 470 645 41.5 
Cities Service ...... 423 607 43.5 
General Motors ....199 313 57.2 
ogc ih oy UR Aa 196 246 25,5 
Transamerica ...... 166 240 44.1 
U.S. Steel .. 168 233 38.7 


Biggest gainer among the first 20 was 


General Electric with 150,000 stockhold.: 


ers against 60,000, a 150% jump. 


Write-Downs 


Finding its surplus wiped out by a drop 
in assets, many a corporation has created 
additional surplus by writing down the 
stated value of the common stock. Both 
these items are carried on the liability 


side of the balance sheet. Most compa- * 


nies that have done this are holding 
companies or investment trusts. Other 
companies have used some surplus to 
write down such assets as plants. By do- 
ing this they express plants at their true 
value and do not have to deduct such 
large depreciation charges from earnings 
in subsequent years. 

Last week President Albert Russd 
Erskine of Studebaker Corp. wrote stock- 
holders regarding a proposed $34,000,000 


. . = ' 
increase in surplus by writing down com- 


mon stock, to be followed by a write 
down of assets. His letter explained the 


idea behind the changes, likely to become | 


commonplace in U. S. companies unless 
there is a business revival: 

“From the standpoint of existing com- 
petitive conditions in the industry, which 
is largely overbuilt in plant facilities with 
a capacity of 9,000.000 cars and a present 
output of 2,000,000, our future prosperity 
and profits of our stockholders’ anterests 
would be best served by reducing the 
book value of our plant facilities and 
effecting savings in depreciation. . . . The 
capacity of our plants remains the same 
regardless of book valuation, but their 
efficiency expressed in manufacturing 
costs is directly measured by book valua- 
tion 


eer Cte 
Shotgun v. Gavel 

Under the auctioneer’s gavel last week 
went famed tor Ranch, bringing sorrow 
to the hearts of many a cowboy, cowgirl, 
Indian chief & squaw, including onetime 
Cowboys Will Rogers & Tom Mix, but 
mostly to the heart of Col. Zachary Tay- 
lor Miller, owner, who lay abed ill witha 
shotgun standing in the corner. 

The tor had come to the end of its 
resources. Founded by Col. George W. 
Miller in 1879, it comprised 110,000 
acres of ranch land in Oklahoma’s Chero- 
kee Strip, was for two generations a rich 
cattle range, a richer source of oil until 
Depression hit the oil industry. But its 
greatest fame came from the Wild West 
circus organized in 1906 by the first 
Col. Miller’s three sons, George, Joe 
& Zack. The troupe comprised some 
1.400 cowboys, cowgirls, Indians, Cos 
sacks, animal trainers, 600 horses, hut- 
dreds of wild animals. Cinemactor Mix 
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ck. Both a 
iability Unretouchedphotographof two 
lability pine 
: . iy Bearings that served for 17 years in the 
st Cc ompa- * elevator machinery of a Cincinnati 
> holding office building. In spite of their long 
; .] period of service, they show practically 
S. Other no signs of wear, 
urplus to 
s. By do- 





Elevator machinery unit in which two = * Bearings were 
used for 17 years. Bearings are still in serviceable condition. 


their true 
luct such 
earnings 


t Russe 

ate stock- 
4,000,000 | 

IWh coMm- 
a write 

ained the e . — : . 

o becom Bearings such as SOS, cannot be judged on a basis 

es unles! of price... years are the things that count... years of 

‘4 uninterrupted, trouble-free performance. 

‘ing com- 


ry, which How, for example, could price alone determine the 
pp value of the two 0S Bearings illustrated here? Back 
srosperity in 1915 they were installed in a hard-working build- 
interests ing elevator in Cincinnati. In 1932, seventeen years 
omy ce later, they were removed during a period of general 
a overhaul. And there’s hardly a sign of wear to tell 
the same the tale! 
but their 
facturing Thus, once more is justified the S0Sf practice of 
ok valua- employing special steels ...of manufacturing to high 
standards of precision... of producing all bearings up 
to a definite standard of performance and not down 
ast wih to a low selling price. . 


g sorrow 


oaatlll It is well to remember when it comes to a matter of 


ones bearing selection that “It costs more to replace a cheap 
Mix, but bearing than to buy the best that Ss ever produced.” 
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From the Counting Stones of the 
Romans Came Our Word 


CALCULATE 


The ancient Romans had no adding machines. 
Even the art of writing was the accomplishment 
of comparatively few. So their counting and 
reckoning was done with the aid of little stones 
used as counters. The Latin word for the pebble 
used in this way was calculus, derived from 
calx meaning “limestone.” From calculus was 
developed the verb calculare, “to calculate,” and| 
this is the immediate origin of our word calculate. 


The branch of mathematics which we call ealcu-| 
lus was named directly from the iittle counting} 
stone of ancient Rome. } 
Every day you use hundreds of words whose! 
origins are as interesting and surprising as this. 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


WEBSTER’S NEW | 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” —The Merriam-Webster 


A library in one volume—its type matter is equivalent 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including thousands of NEW WORDS, 
12,000 biographical entries, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 
100 valuable tables, over 
6,000 illustrations. Its ency- 
clopedic information makes it 
a general question-answerer 
on all subjects. 


Send for Free 
Booklet of 
Word Stories 


An unusually interesting illus- | 
trated booklet sent free on request. 


















G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. l 
Please send me your free booklet ‘“‘Surprising Origins ! 


r 
| of English Words’’ and full information about Webster's 
| New International Dictionary. (Time 4-4-32) | 
L 





Name 








a State 
Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 





Street and Number | 


Permanent 
Writing Ink 
for Steel Pens 





®& Fountain Pens 


terna 


CHAS. M.HIGGINS & Co.Inc.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 





of TIME 
Now Ready 


BOUND COPIES 


—Volume XVIIT'(October 5-December 28) 


$2.50 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


“STAMMERING 


Its Guse & Correction” 


learn how quickly your speech can be corrected, if you 
stammer. Send 10 cents for 279-page cloth-bound book 
revealing facts on stammering. It tells how readily I cor- 
rected my own speech after stammering for nearly 20 
years. Benj. N. Bogue, Dept. 184, 1147 N. Illinois 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. ' 








and Funnyman Rogers got their start 
there. Col. Joe rode in a saddle set 
with 246 diamonds. Gems glittered in the 
neckties and on the fingers of the other 
brothers. In 1914 the show closed. When 
it reopened in 1924 interest in the Wild 
West was dead. For seven more years 
the 1or show played, losing money. 
Col. Joe Miller was killed by carbon 
monoxide fumes from his automobile; 
Col. George, in a motor accident. Last 
summer the show stranded in Washing- 
ton, straggled back to Oklahoma in con- 
fusion. Fred C. Clarke, onetime manager 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates, was named re- 
ceiver. Three foreclosure suits were de- 
cided against Col. Miller. Last week the 
auctioneers arrived. 

Fuming against the pass to which De- 
pression had brought him, 52-year-old 
Col. Zack Miller lay abed. Two em- 
ployes tried to talk loudly enough to keep 
him from hearing the shouts of the auc- 
tioneer. Then two attorneys for Receiver 








International 
Cor. ZACK MILLER 


Came hell & high water. 


Clarke entered the room, announced that 
harness, cows and pigs were being sold. 
Up jumped Col. Miller and reached for 
his shotgun. As the two lawyers turned 
to run—Bow!/—he fired into the floor be- 
hind them. 

“T didn’t try to shoot them,” said Col. 
Miller. “I just wanted to see how fast 
they could run.” 

Barricaded in his room, he gave out an 
interview over the telephone: 

“T haven’t had a break in all these 
court actions, but I’m determined to pre- 
serve the peace of my homestead. I'll 
hold this White House, my ancestral 
home, in spite of hell & high water, and 
I'll do it in the manner of any son of 
the Old West. If the officers come for me 
they’d better bring a machine gun.” 

Next day Col. Miller changed his 
mind, went to the courthouse at New- 
kirk, posted $16,000 to keep the peace. 
“He’s a sick man,” said Prosecutor Bruce 
Potter. The Colonel’s lawyers prepared 
to appeal to President Hoover’s Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to save 
old ror. 


MEDICINE 


Ulcers, Anemia & Hogs 


Mucin, 
cious treatment for ulcers of the stomach 
and duodenum was presented before the 
Chicago Medical Society last week. The 
stomach is lined with mucous membranes 
which exude a sticky substance called 
mucin. Mucin lubricates the stomach. It 
also combines with hydrochloric acid in 
the stomach and slows up the digestive 
action of pepsin. It occurred to Dr. 





A new and apparently effica- | 


Samuel Julian Fogelson & associates of | 


Northwestern University that lack of 
sufficient mucin might have a great deal 
to do with ulcers. 

Ulcers may be caused by infections. 
Occasionally an ulcer follows a blow upon 
the abdomen or an extensive superticial 
burn. Cobblers and anemic, dyspeptic 
maidservants are for some reason prone 
to develop ulcers. 

One or more spots may become ul- 
cerated, the mucosa eroded. The erosion 
may bare the stomach wall. Nothing then 
protects the wall from the corroding 
action of hydrochloric acid and _ pepsin. 
Unless the process is halted, the gastric 


juices digest a hole right through the | 


stomach. 

Dr. Fogelson surmised that if he fed 
patients great quantities of mucin, enough 
mucin would remain in their stomachs to 
coat the ulcers against the gastric juices. 
A surplus of mucin would also counter 
act the destructive juices. Dr. Fred 
Tenger of Armour & Co.’s research labora- 
tory in organotherapeutics furnished a 
supply of mucin from hog stomachs. Dr. 
Fogelson tried this on dogs. The mucin 
worked. 

When Dr. Fenger supplied hog mucin 
free from parasites, their eggs and germs, 
Dr. Fogelson experimented with twelve 
human ulcer patients. Two patients got 
drunk during treatments. But their sprees 
had no apparent effect on the treatment 
Eventually all improved. Since then Dr. 
Togelson and his Northwestern associates 
have successfully treated six dozen more 
cases of gastric ulcer with mucin. 

Addisin. Dried hog stomachs are good 
for pernicious anemia. Last week Dr. 
Roger Sylvester Morris & Associates of 
the University of Cincinnati reported that 
the normal gastric juices of human beings 
contain” “a specific hematopoietic hor- 
mone.” They are seeking the same “hor- 
mone” in hogs, dogs, cows. For the “hor- 
mone” they proposed the name “addisin,” 
after Thomas Addison (1793-1860), Eng- 
lish physician who first described the ill- 
ness called pernicious anemia. 

Whether addisin is the same as the 
stomach extract which Dr. William Bos- 
worth Castle of Boston has isolated and, 
with Dr. Cornelius Packard Rhoads, suc- 
cessfully administered to Porto Ricans 
(Time, Feb. 15), was not certain last 
week. 

When the Cincinnatians made their an- 
nouncement, Dr. William Parry Murphy 
of Boston and Drs. Joseph Edward Con- 
nery & Leonard J. Goldwater of Manhat- 
tan announced the preparation of new, 
more potent liver extracts. These extracts 
are injected into muscles of anemics. The 
blood picture improves in a few hours. 
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y 1889 after 20 years, 
the Los Angeles Gas Co. had 2000 


customers 


hie ANGELES was hardly more than a 
small town when Pacific Lighting took over the gas and 
electric business there. Horsecars plied the unpaved 
streets, there were only a few dozen telephones, and 
kerosene lamps burned in every home. 


In nearly half a century that has passed Southern 


’ California has been transformed by the most remarkable 


population growth in American history. 


Pacific Lighting has grown from a small property 
with 2,000 customers to a complete system carrying 


-natural gas from 26 local fields to 808,996 customers in 


more than 250 Southern California communities, includ- 
ing Los Angeles, and serving electricity to 169,026 Los 
Angeles customers—nearly a million in all. 


During all this time Pacific Lighting has maintained 
a policy of general direction and coordination of the 
companies comprising its system, rather than managing 
their operations in detail. It has never extended its inter- 
ests beyond the gas and electric field, nor is it interested 
in any properties in geographically separated territories. 


This conservative type of organization, under a man- 
agement that has brought the company out of the early 
chaos of utility financing and operation into its present 
outstanding leadership in its field, is the product of 
(1) sound economic policies, (2) fast population growth, 
(3) climatic conditions favorable to the use of gas for 
fuel, and (4) the discovery of high-heat natural gas in 
the immediate territory. 


The company has paid dividends uninterruptedly 
throughout its history, with the exception of one brief 
period soon after it began. It has no outstanding bonds 
or debentures taking precedence over the preferred and 
common stocks. 

Pacific Lighting is offering no securities at the present 
time. This advertising is intended to establish a more 
general appreciation of the company’s history, growth 
and balanced system of operation, as an economy in the 
distribution of future issues. 
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Pacific Lighting Corporation unifies the following 
companies for economy in operation and in the supply- 
ing of capital for their extensions and improvements: 

LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
. . SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY 
with investments in 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
BLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
COMPANY 


PACIFIC 
PACIFIC Pt 





An illustrated descriptive booklet may be obtained by 
addressing Pacific Lighting Corporation, 700 Insurance 
Exchange Building, San Francisco. 
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TWO DISTINCT TYPES OF SUITS 


Brooks Brothers’ ready-made suits for Spring are of 
two distinct types. One consists of the older models 
which are continued unchanged — the coats with 
soft-rolled lapels and natural shoulders. The other 
group comprises three distinctly new suits — one of 
them with peaked lapels, one of them double- 
breasted, all with squarer shoulders and more 
closely fitted. Both types have two important ele- 
ments in common: They are made in our own 
workrooms from the best British and American 
materials, including flannels, cheviots, saxonies, 


shetlands and homespuns; and their avoidance of ex- 


tremes is in keeping with our established standards. 


$50 20$75 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad to 


send you circulars showing the new suits and golf equipment. 





Libhers; 


T oC As 
5SCLOTE HINGZ EL) 
re 
WWlen's | Purnishings, | Hats «- Shoes 
NEW YORK: BOSTON - NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 
MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST..- 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREETS . 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET . 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 








LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 8) 
Sirs: 

. . . It is much worse to think of a baby sy. 
fering than it would be to go through with it ow. 
selves. In other words, just because the Ling 
bergns are well known and admired why mak 
them sulier lor the rest ol us? 

VERDA JACKSON 

Sioux City, lowa 
Sirs: 

This isn’t a country of child sacrifice. ... 

EVAN W. Ost 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Sirs: 

... “Treason” is too harsh a word for Co, 
Lindbergh. 

Might it not be possible that the motive, iy 
this instance, was not for money, but to strike 
a blow against organized society by taking th! 
child of a national idol? Presidents have been 
shot and bombs have been set off for similar) 
motives. 

Mitton Ronsuerm | 

Cadiz, Ohio 
Sirs: ’ 

Who considers Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh guilty 
of petty treason? No one but Mr. Wagner, 
Who would consider him guilty of murder if he 
refused to pay a ransom? Everyone but Mr, 
Wagner. The murder not only of Charles 
Augustus Jr. but possibly the murder of his wile 
and unborn child... . 

very citizen of the U. S. is responsible for 
this crime. We all knew what conditions were, 
but were too lazy and indifferent to do anything 
to remedy them. Now most of us are ashamed 
and feel as a delivery boy expressed it: “As 
soon as the kid is back safe we gotta do some 
thin’.” But as far as I have heard, no one bu 
Mr. Wagner has had the impudence to suggest 


| the Lindberghs sacrifice their child to do the job 
| for uss... | 


Mrs. CLARENCE A. TryON 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh’s emotionally aroused 
irrational behavior should not be condoned by 
these United States. When these two legitimately 
hysterical parents unfortunately reverted to their 
primitive, elemental desires and relegated civiliza- 
iion’s sociological structure to the trash heap as 
unusable lumber and connived, catered, kow- 
towed, begged, pleaded, and promised anything & 
everything within and beyond their means to 


| the so-called underworld, if the cowardly tachine- 


gun order returned their child, they trampled | 
respect for law & order into the dust; exposed 
other citizens’ children to the possibility of kid- 
napping and ridiculed American police protection 
in the eyes of the world. In the greatest crisis 
of their lives they failed. | 

lf Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh refused to pay ran: | 
som; if they backed the State police, Federal | 
agents, private detectives; if they stood behind 
the powerful press, if they resolved to prosecule 
the criminals, they would wield such a mighty 
club that kidne upping would become a rare crime, 

Public opinion is changing. Even if the Lind 
berghs believe in the power of the so-called under- 
world, the majority of people do not. The law 
should see to it that the instigators of this crime 
are harshly and promptly dealt with and that no 
ransom is paid. The law should not be dictated 
to by a half-crazed father who is guilty 0 
“petty treason.” 

G. Hotsrook Hawes 
Whippany, N. J. 


Sirs: 

“Petty Treason” Why petty? Such cor 
spicuous payment of ransom would cause hu- 
dreds of additional kidnappings, and always 4 
large percentage of loss of life for those kid 
napped. Such encouragement of crime is i 
itself a gross, not a petty, affair. “Egregious 
crime” would seem more completely descriptive 
than “petty treason.’ 

But, should the Lindberghs be condemned s0 
early? One’s word of honor to a kidnapper con 


| cerning immunity from prosecution should be 4 
| devoid of meaning as would be such a criminal’ 


word of honor. Lindy and the Morrows have 


| shown great wisdom in the past. I hope we may 





see if faith in them is not justified. 
C. C. Witson, M.D. 


Pampa, Texas 
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Harrowed Marrow 
(See front cover) 

Life, a hawk hanging in California’s 
stainless sky, stares down on Life, a 
ground-squirrel crouching on California’s 
sun-bleached desert hills. When the 
squirrel begins to tremble, when the 
trembling reaches the marrow of his con- 
sciousness, the hawk swoops. After strip- 
ping off the flesh, he cracks the bones, 
sucks the trembling conscious marrow 
out. Fed with consciousness, his essential 
bread, the hawk returns to the stainless 
sky, hangs waiting for the ground- 
squirrel’s son, their sons, their sons... . 

Reave Thurso, with his mother and 
lamed brother Mark, lives on the coastal 
farm left by his father who killed himself 
when he could not make it pay. His lime- 
stone quarry buildings lie in decay; only 
arusty cable, stretched across the canyon 
over the farm, hums in the air in memory 
of him. 

Thurso’s wife, Helen, fears him more 
than she loves him, hates his destructive 
After 
a deer-killing she runs off with Thurso’s 
friend, Rick Armstrong, and hides success- 
fully for a year. When Thurso tracks her 
down she goes off with him quickly, to 
save a meeting between him and _ her 
lover. On the way home Thurso pretends 
to break down the car, waits in the desert 
for Armstrong’s pursuit. But Armstrong 
does not pursue; all Thurso can kill is a 
lizard that rambles by. 

Home again, Helen finds it more dread- 
ful than ever. Thurso’s mother hates her, 
watches her like a hawk. Between lust 
for Helen and visions of his father’s ghost, 
Mark begins to go mad. To remove all 
trace of his father’s memory, Thurso cuts 
down the humming cable, is cut down 
himself. Hopelessly crippled, in ceaseless 
agony, he hangs on to suffering and life. 
Helen, who hated Thurso for his irrevers- 
ible will, now loves him for it. In mercy 
she tries: to put him out of his torment, 
but he will not allow her. After his 
crazed brother hangs himself, Thurso gets 
Helen to cart him, sodden with pain, up 
to a sea promontory. There, in a quarry 
shed, she surprises him with kisses, cuts 
his throat. When the old mother comes 
up the hill she finds Helen poisoned, dy- 
ing. She has eaten the contraceptive pills 
she used to prevent more life. The old 
mother, too tough herself for any hawk’s 
beak to tear, is left squatting on her 
sorrows as on a pile of cracked and pith- 
less bones. . . . 

Such is the theme, such the characters, 
of a new poem by Robinson Jeffers, whom 
a considerable public now considers the 
most impressive poet the U. S. has yet 
produced.+ 

Eyrie. Hard by the Pacific surf-line at 
Carmel, Calif. stands a tower of grey 





_tTuHvrso’s Lanptinc—Robinson Jefiers—Live- 
right ($2.50). 





Santa Lucia granite, sea-worn boulders 
rolled up from the shore and heaved into 
place by Poet Jeffers for his own perch. 
For several years the stones rose in their 
courses; as they began to invade the 
upper air, a hawk dropped down to haunt 
them. Now Hawk Tower stands 30 ft. 
high; in its turreted top is a socket to 
hold a flag pole to flaunt a flag, though 
neither hawks nor Poet Jeffers favor 
flapping flags. 

The building of the tower was urged 
by Poet Jefiers’ wife, who thought the 
exercise would be good for her husband. 
The building has proved useful to the 
whole family, who have there their 
“silent rooms.” To its two-room base, 
Garth Sherwood and Donnan Call, the 
Jeffers’ twin sons, resort in rainy weather. 
On the floor above, Mrs. Jeffers, who is 
devoted to music, Irish folk-songs in par- 
ticular, has installed a small organ. Poet 
Jeffers, to whom all music is “just noise,” 
occupies, with a table anda chair, the 
tiny room above. Here in the mornings, 
when his slow pulse beats only 40 times 
a minute, he slowly writes his poems; in 
the afternoons, when his pulse speeds up 
to 60, he plants trees, rolls stones. 

The family eat and sleep in the house 
nearby, built also of sea boulders, but 
shaped after an old Tudor barn in Surrey 
which Mrs. Jeffers once admired. In the 
one-room attic the family sleep; down- 
stairs they live their quiet family life. 
They have no telephone, no electric lights, 
no servants, but they entertain a few 
friends now & then. Poet Jeffers chose the 
bed down-stairs by the sea-window for a 
good death-bed ... when the patient 
daemon behind the screen of sea-rock and 
sky thumps with his staff, and calls thrice: 
“Come Jeffers.” 

Poet Jeffers, though gentle (he has 
never killed an animal) is not shy; though 
not shy he is not sociable, seeks neither 
the companionship of old friends nor ac- 
quaintanceship with new. Towards local 
Californians, as toward the human species 
as a whole, he is reserved, cold. 

Most local Californians reciprocate his 
attitude. The most notable exception was 
California's poet, the late George Sterling, 
who doffed his poetical crown to Poet 
Jeffers, wrote a hero-worshipping study of 
him. In.spite of this he remains to most 
Californians more of a cloudy stranger 
gone native than a sunny native son. 

Nest. Poet Jeffers’ birthplace was Pitts- 
burgh, in 1887. From North Ireland had 
come his paternal grandfather. His father, 
an LL.D. learned in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, had married an orphan 23 years 
his junior. John Robinson Jeffers was the 
first fruit; the second, Hamilton Jeffers, 
now engaged in astronomical work at 
Lick Observatory, came seven years later. 

John Robinson, at 5, toured Europe 
with his parents, under his father’s tute- 
lage. From 12 to 15 he went to school at 
Vevey, Lausanne, Geneva, Zurich, Leip- 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 135 East 42nd St., New 


Vork City. 





zig. At 16 he entered the University of 

Western Pennsylvania, but when his 

family moved to Pasadena he switched to 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, took his 

bachelor degree. He first met Una Call 

whose second husband he was later to 
become, while he was a_ post-graduate 
student at the University of Southern 

California. 

In 1907 he accompanied his family 
again to Europe, entered the University 
of Zurich, but soon left to study medicine 
at the University of Southern California. 
Thence he went to Seattle and, to get 
some outdoor work, entered the forestry 
department of the University of Wash- 
ington. At 25 he received a legacy from 
an uncle. Independent, he went to live 
at Hermosa Beach, passed his time swim- 
ming and writing verse. In 1913 he mar- 
ried Una Call Kuster. 

The Jeffers’ intention to live in Europe 
was thwarted by the War. Looking for a 
place to live they came on the spot where 
Hawk Tower and Tor House now stand: 
“When the stagecoach topped the hill . . . 
and we looked down through pines and 
sea-fogs on Carmel Bay, it was evident 
that we had come without knowing it to 
our inevitable place.” 

Wings. His wanderings now over, Poet 
Jeffers devoted himself to following his 
mind’s rising, widening gyres. He had 
already written much poetry, published 
one book. At 14 he had won a Youth’s 
Companion poetry prize. A conventional 
book of love-poems, Flagons and Apples 
(1912), he followed four years later with 
Californians. In its most notable poem, 
“Invocation,” he addressed the westward- 
shining evening star that had led his 
ancestors out of Asia, across Europe, the 
Atlantic, America, to leave him, a solitary 
poet, stranded on 

the verge extreme, and shoal 

Of sand that ends the west. 

Balked by the Pacific Ocean, Poet Jeffers, 

unless he were to retrace his father’s 

steps, had only three directions left to go: 
down, up, in. At different times he has 
taken all three. 

For eight years he published nothing. 
He explained to Journalist James Rorty, 
who came across him while editing, with 
Poet George Sterling, an anthology of 
native California poetry, that he did not 
think anybody would be interested. Tamar 
and Other Poems (1924) had just been 
published in New York by an obscure 
printer named Boyle. The plates were 
offered free by Printer Boyle to at least 
two large publishers, who declined to print 
the poem because of its incestuous theme. 
Through the efforts of James Rorty & 
friends, the Boyle edition received a fan- 
fare of reviewers’ praise. In 1925 Live- 
right brought out “Tamar” in its edition 
of Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems. 
In the latter volume Poet Jeffers general- 
ized his theme: 

Humanity is the start of the race; I say 

Humanity is the mold to break away from, 
the crust to break through, the coal 
to break into fire, 

The atom to be split. 

Tragedy that breaks man’s face and a 
white fire flies out of it; vision that 
fools him 

Out of his limits, desire that fools him out 
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leap over the walls of nature, the 
wild fence-vaulter science, 

Useless intelligence of far stars, dim knowl- 
edge of the spinning demons that 
make an atom, 

These break, these pierce, these deify. .. . 

The visions, the desires that fool man 
out of his limits lead Poet Jeffers’ tragic 
heroes & heroines into dark and terrifying 
ways. “Tamar,” “The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy,” “The Women at Point Sur” 
all tell incestuous tales. “Roan Stallion” 
tells of a woman’s love for a _ horse. 
Though critics, with few exceptions, have 
extolled the splendor and intensity of Poet 
Jeffers’ works, some women think that he 
spoils his poems with such outrageous 
themes. Even his wife complained. 
“Robin,” said she after he had finished 
“Roan Stallion,” “when will you quit 
forbidden themes?” Robin answered with 
an enigmatic smile. To him, there is noth- 
ing in‘ his writings either “surprising or 
subversive, but the mere common sense 
of our predicament as passionate bits of 
earth and water.” To dignify men’s pas- 
sions, men’s predicaments, he had merely 
motivated his tragedies with themes al- 
ready given classic sanction by the Greeks. 
A brief excursion into Christian my- 
thology in Dear Judas, apparently taken 
from sense of duty, did not much advance 
his thought; neither did Descent to the 
Dead, a compilation of 16 poems written 
in Ireland and Great Britain on a trip 
with his wife and twins about three years 
ago, during which Poet Jeffers spent much 
of his time looking at graves. 

“The soil that I dig up here [wrote 
Jeffers of Cawdor and Other Poems] to 
plant trees or lay foundation stones, is 
full of Indian leavings, sea-shells and flint 
scrapers. ... Not only generations but 
races too drizzle away so fast, one wonders 
the more urgently what it is for... .” 
Poet Jeffers has already shown how, 
against the desert western American land- 
scape, the characters of his imagination, 
‘impelled by Greekish lusts, drizzle them- 
selves away. In Thurso’s Landing he 
writes his most native American, least 
Greekish tragedy, leaving sexual per- 
version almost entirely out. Its terrors 


are more Amerindian than Greek—the 
terrors of a diminishing race under 
Nature’s_ relentlessly observant, semi- 


conscious eye. The outlines of the Amer- 

ican continent and of its troubled in- 

habitants, grow colder and clearer under 

Poet Jeffers’ western-starry light. 

The coast hills at Sovranes Creek: 

No trees, but dark scant pasture drawn 
thin 

Over rock shaped like flame; 

The old ocean at the land’s foot, the vast 

Gray extension beyond the long white 
violence ; 

A herd of cows and the bull 

Far distant, hardly apparent up the dark 
slope; 

And the gray air haunted with hawks: 

This place is the noblest thing I have 
ever seen. 

No imaginable 

Human presence here could do anything 

But dilute the lonely self-watchful pas- 
sion. 


Pitkin—Simon & Schuster—($3.50). 

If brains had legs, most brains would 
be all legs, or so Walter Boughton Pitkin, 
breezy professor in Columbia University’s 
School of Journalism, seems to imply. 
For its gangling lack of intelligence the 
Professor takes the world to task. Its 
follies, like its females, show an infinite 
variety, but there seem to be only nine 
major categories of human stupidity. 
“These intermarry and blend in all sorts 
of combinations. . . . Some rise to glory, 
while others are hunted by the police. 
The history of them all is the history of 
our race, in the main.” 

Though abysmal dullness abounds, 
Author Pitkin finds that lack of integra- 
tion in people’s personalities is what makes 
their stupidity so genuine. In some ways 
high-grade morons are cleverer than 


ordinary men; in some ways near geniuses 














Underwood & Underwood 
WALTER BouGHTON PITKIN 
. erects a Katzenjammer Kastle. 


are more stupid. From the same unbalance 
suffer individuals, mobs, nations, races. 
With these as building blocks Author Pit- 
kin gradually erects a Katzenjammer 
Kastle of the human race. One of its 
foundation-stones is the Pittsburgh citi- 
zen, now dead, who encouraged his 
smouldering pipe with kerosene; a large 
block of the Kastle’s coping is the English 
nation, which to the Professor’s amaze- 
ment seems always able to addle through. 
In a sketch of Henry Ford, Author Pitkin 
disclaims ambition to write the Ford 
biography—"the job would be too dull for 
us.” Walt Whitman he calls a caution, 
but is forced to admit, “Not until intro- 
verts no longer read and write shall we 
be rid of the Steer that lived on Leaves 
of Grass.” 

In spite of all, Author Pitkin remains 
incorrigibly optimistic. With not unheard- 
of scientific naiveté he hopes to save 
mankind by mechanization of many of 
man’s functions. In his age of Super- 
Sense, “A hay fever sufferer will ... 
have a pocket sniffer which will enable 
him to detect in the summer breeze the 
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presence of one one-trillionth of a grain 
timothy, golden rod, or ragweed 
pollen.” On this happy note, with his 
tongue reaching for his cheek, Professor 
Pitkin winds up his 540-page introduction | 
with the words: “We are now ready to 
begin the history of human stupidity.” 
He cannot be said to have left his subject 
where he found it. 

ae 
Great Grandmother 


Heat LicHtninc — Helen Hull — 


Coward-McCann ($2.50). 


Some people, thanks largely to their 


fathers and mothers, are still of some good | 


in the world. Authoress Hull, in a re- 
markably feminine but unsentimental 
novel, shows the home-fire therapy at 
work, shows to what beneficent ends its 
Lares & Penates can keep house. 

When Amy Norton begins to fecl that 
her marriage with Geofirey is an experi- 
ence outworn, that they are both becom- 
ing drugs on each other’s market, she 
leaves New York, runs back home to 
Midwestern Flemington. Here, headed 
by old Grandmother Westover, called by 
everybody Madam, the Westover clan 
pursues its troubles mixed with fun. Like 
a small swarm of bees they cluster about 
Madam, with her silver-headed cane and 
common sense, as around a queen more 
fertile than they of purpose and strength. 
When Tom gets the servant girl in trouble 
he turns to the grandmother for money 
to satisfy the girl’s father; but grand- 
mother lets him wait. When her simple- 
minded hired man Curly gets drunk, 
attacks one of the boys who tease his 
addied wits, grandmother will not allow 
the family to shut him up. Curly was 
her husband’s bastard; she had raised him. 
Gradually Amy is drawn into the family 
affairs; the memory of her own troubles 
begins to fade. When grandmother dies, 
her own troubles look unreal. Geoffrey 
comes out for the funeral. He has tried 
to cure his marital troubles by an affair 
with voluptuous Nina. After his night of 
infidelity he woke up with a headache like 
a hangover. By that token he knows his 
wife is the woman in the world for him. 

Heat Lightning is the Book-of-the- 
Month Club’s April choice. 


~ 
——@——— 


Inside Story 

UNINVITED GuEsts—David Causey— 
Knopf ($2).* 

Willy-nilly every man, ne matter how 
graceless his exterior, plays the polite 
host to bevies of little animals who pasture 
on his interior reaches. Unknowingly he 
takes most of them in with other foods. 
They, more knowing, accept no substi- 
tutes: while they have him they eat him, 
and him alone. Taken together, these 
constitute man’s interior environment. But 
there are others who attack from the 
outside. Mosquitoes, crab-lice, bedbugs, 
fleas help to make life what it is. 

If hitherto you have found your ac- 
quaintances uninteresting, this entertain- 
ing account of their pests & parasites will 
help you to see more in them. And if you 
yourself happen to harbor some of the 
deadlier species, Dr. Causey’s professional 
attitude will help you take your miseries 
philosophically and with calm. 





*Published Jan. 22. 
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SWING AROUND 
and MEET PROSPERITY 

























WITH A FACE THAT’S FIT 


Chin-up—sales line up! The man who looks like 
business, meets better business more than half- 
way. Confident. Calm. Sure of himself. And you 
can be sure he has the right idea about face-fitness. 

Looking face-fit—being face-fit—is a matter of 
five top-o’-the-morning minutes with Williams 
Shaving Service. 

It starts with Williams Shaving Cream. Un- 
screw the cap from the plump tube—ribbon the 
snowy cream out onto your brush—cover your 
beard with that mild and moist Williams Lather. 


“Well lathered zs half shaved” your razor agrees 
as it blithely skims along. Rinse off the last flecks 





























of lather—your face is clean, clear, fit. And com- 
fortable. No dye—no parching, free alkali—in 
Williams Shaving Cream. No grease, either, to 
clog the pores or dull the blade. 

Then thrill to the bracy tingle of Aqua Velva. 
Dash it generously over your still-moist skin. It 
wakes up sleepy tissues—helps to care for unseen 
abrasions—keeps your face as fit all day as that 
luxury lather leaves it. 

Williams! Men by the thousands are swinging 
over to it. Williams! The swing-around-and-meet- 
prosperity way to face fitness. No substitutes 
for them. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 


MAIL THIS: It wll show you the way to Face Fitness 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. T-240 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


I am anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. Please send me trial sizes of 


Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
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Painting by Frank Swift Chase at “Greenbrier ,’’ White Sulphur Springs, famous resort hotel in the mountains of West Virginia 
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Copr. 1932, The D, T. E, Co., Inc. 


Magnificent trees suffered severely from drought— 
Treated and fed by Davey Tree Surgeons 


White Sulphur Springs was very near 
the center of the severe drought area 
in 1930. It was a terrible period for 
all vegetation. A few of the fine old 
trees actually succumbed to the in- 
tolerable conditions of the drought. 
Many others became weakened in 
vitality because of the long 
and cruel ordeal. 

In 1931, Davey Tree Sur- 
geons were assigned the highly 
important task of saving as 
many as possible of those in 
imminent danger, and pro- 
tecting the other invaluable 
trees on the grounds of this 
great hotel, which is a mecca 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office that were not beyond recall. 


for famous people from many lands. 

On the thousands of acres of beau- 
tiful mountain country included in 
the preserve, there is a wealth of both 
scenery and vegetation. But the trees 
on the spacious grounds about the 
great hotel itself are priceless—some 
of them are two or three cen- 
turies old. Many historic peo- 
ple have rested beneath their 
shade and have admired their 
stately forms. 

No task of greater signif- 
icance could be assigned to 
anyone than the saving of all 
those magnificent specimens 


The hotel could be built again; lawns 
could be re-made; new golf courses 
could be constructed; new shrub- 
bery could be planted. But the great 
old trees are well-nigh irreplaceable. 
Your trees are just as important 
to you, even though you may have 
only a half dozen. The reliable serv- 
ice of Davey Tree Surgeons is avail- 
able to you on surprisingly econom- 
ical terms. These proven experts 
live and work in your vicinity. Please 
call the nearest branch office, or 
write Kent, Ohio. 
Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
711 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, 
L. I., Hempstead, L. 1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, West Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Charleston, W. Va., Akron, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
Wauwatosa (Milwaukee), Wis., Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nash- 


ville, Memphis, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


DAVEY TREE 


SURGEONS 
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